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THF AWARD AND ITS CRITICS. 


VHE verdict of the Geneva Tribunal, the statements of the 
four Arbitrators, and the elaborate judgment of Sir 
Avexanper Coc<surn, have not unnaturally given rise to a 
wide variety of comments, In the United States the pro- 
ceedings of the ribunal are, like all other events and trans- 
actions, conside’'ed by popular journalists exclusively as 
bearing on the contest between General Grant and Mr. 
Greecey. It wes certain that the New York Times would 
consider the Was aington Treaty and the consequent litigation 
asa triumph of yigour and sagacity, while the Z’ribune and 
the World woud lament the humiliation to which the 
American people had been exposed by a dishonest and incapable 
Government. The Nation, which represents more accurately 
than any other paper the opinion of the higher class of 
educated Americans, fairly calls attention to the strict con- 
formity of the verdict with the opinions which have been 
repeatedly expressed in its columns. It was scarcely to be 
expected that any American publicist would anticipate or 
adopt the grave reasons which induced Sir A. Cocknurn to 
differ on some material points from his colleagues. The two 
political parties are equally responsible for the sharp practice 
which was conspicuously exhibited in the monstrous demand 
for consequential damages, and which pervaded the whole 
conduct of the litigation on the part of the American counsel 
and agents. The representative in London of the Tribune 
felt, or affected, extreme surprise at the indignant rejection of 
the fraudulent claims which were supported with character- 
istic fidelity by the devoted organs of the Presipent. After 
the contumelious rejection of the demand, Mr. Bancrort 
Davis vented his disappointment in a complaint that the 
claims had been denounced and ridiculed by writers in the 


Nation, who, as he intimated, were disqualified from dealing’ 


with American politics by their English birth. It is not 
known that any journalist in the United States has protested 
against the rudeness, the flippancy, and the wilful inaccuracy 
of the American agents and counsel. They will probably not 
feel the implied rebuke which was provoked from Mr. Apams 
by the péculiar insolence of their comments on the conduct 
and character of Lord Russert. The American Arbitrator, 
who had himself conducted the whole correspondence on be- 
half of the United States, declares that he is far from draw- 
ing any inference “to the effect that Lord RussrLt was 
“actuated in any way by motives of ill-will to the United 
“States, or indeed by unworthy motives of any kind. IfI 
“[Mr. Apams] were permitted to judge from a calm com- 
“parison of the relative weight of his various opinions with 
“his action in different contingencies, I should be led 
“rather to infer a balance of good-will than of hostility to the 
“ United States.” 
_ In England the controversy has turned less directly on the 
Justice of the Award than on the authority of the decision as 
regards the future, and on the light which has been thrown 
by the proceedings at Geneva on the theory and practice of 
international arbitration. Mr. Forster indeed regards with 
unqualified satisfaction the assumed termination of the quarrel 
with the United States, and the triumph of the doctrines which 
he has consistently advocated. As a zealous friend of the 
North Mr. Forster long since censured the alleged slackness 
of the English Government in discountenancing Confederate 
enterprises, and he never concealed his belief that damages were 
to the United States for negligence with respect to the 
Alabama, In his late speech at Bradford it would not have 
suited his purpose to remind his constituents of the vitupera- 
tion which has during ten years been incessantly directed 
> pe England on account of a just and n measure 
which Mr. Forster was a principal promoter. ‘It was at 


his instigation, and in a great degree for the benefit of Federal 
interests, that Lord Patmerston’s Government issued the 
Proclamation of Neutrality on which the Americans have 
since obstinately attempted to found a quarrel. Even Mr. 
STAEMPrLI rejects, in this instance, the claim of a belligerent 
against an unoffending neutral. As Mr. Forster believes that 
the new Rules of International Law, as interpreted by the 
Geneva Tribunal, are both just in themselves and conducive 
to English interests, it may be inferred that he dissents from 
the remarkable opinions which were expressed about the 
same time by one of his ablest colleagues. If the propositions 
on which the verdict of the Tribunal is founded are to be re- 
garded as binding precedents, it is possible that they may 
hereafter be cited in support of English claims against the 
United States. Of the reception with which demands for 
compensation would probably be met some estimate may be 
formed by recalling the summary rejection of the proposal to 
submit the claims for the Fenian invasion to arbitration. If 
practice constitutes law, it would seem that in time of peace 
troops may be publicly drilled on American soil, in prepara- 
tion for attacks on English territory, without furnishing 
legitimate ground for complaint. On the other hand, any 
oversight or negligence in the remotest British possession, 
which may possibly involve injury to the United States, 
creates a liability for the total amount of damage which may 
result from the omission. 

Whatever may be the merits of the verdict, Mr. Lowe’s 
criticism on the conduct of the Lorp Cuier Justice is utterly 
untenable. It is absurd to impute Mr. Lowe’s expression of 
disapproval to irritation caused by Sir A. Cocksurn’s corre- 
spondence with Mr. and Lord Haruertey on the 
Privy Council appointment in the course of last winter. 
There is not the smallest reason to suppose that Mr. Lows 
sympathized with the Prime Muuister and the Lorp Cuan- 
CELLOR in a perverse transaction which could only damage the 
Government; and it is highly probable that, with the rest of 
the world, he enjoyed the unsparing exposure of the irregu- 
larity by the Lorp Cuter Justice. It would be more to the 
purpose to refer to Sir A. Cocksury’s denunciation of the con- 
duct of the Washington Commissioners in giving retrospective 
validity to the novel American Rules; but it is quite unneces- 
sary to attribute to angry feelings an opinion which, however 
erroneous, may have been perfectly sincere. It seemed to 
Mr. Lowe that it would have been better to acquiesce tacitly 
in the Award, as in a simple verdict on the issues of fact sub- 
mitted to the Tribunal. As a general rule the decision of an 
arbitrator is wholly inoperative except on the subject-matter of 
the reference; and, even when there has been an error of 
judgment, the defeated litigant is stopped from questioning 
the verdict of a tribunal selected by himself. Mr. Lowe may 
be right in holding that the Award will not create a binding 
precedent; but the questions submitted to the Arbitrators 
were not exclusively issues of fact. All the Arbitrators in 
succession delivered their opinions as legal propositions; and 
it would have been unsatisfactory and scarcely consistent 
with courtesy that a dissentient member of the Tribunal 
should have contented himself with the simple assertion that 
his colleagues were mistaken. Ifthe Arbitrators are sensitive 
to the judgments which may be pronounced on their decision 
and on their reasons, Mr. Lowz’s summary repudiation of their 
authority will be regarded by them as less flattering than Sir® 
A. Cocksurn’s elaborate exposition of the facts and the law. 
As they assumed the function of judges, they will probably 
have learned with surprise that an eminent member of the 
English Cabinet regards them as jurymen, not of the highest 
rank. The Americans will scarcely concur in a censure on the 
Lorp Cur Justice which is combined with the positive denial 
that England had violated in the case of the Alabama any 
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international obligation which then existed. Mr. Lowe’s ex- 
planation of the conduct of the English Government was 
substantially accurate, except that he attributed exclusively 
to good-will concessions which were extorted from the Govern- 
ment by scareely concealed menace, The framers of the 
Treaty of Washington undoubtedly intended to provide the 
Government of the United States with facilities for obtaining 
pecuniary damages. That, after all, the verdict was only 
rendered possible by a strained interpretation of the retro- 
spective Rules, was the fault not of Mr. Giapsrone and his 
colleagues, but of the jurists who have framed the Law of 
Nations, and of the Government which maintained a scrupulous 
neutrality through the whole course of the Civil War. All 
the Statements of the several Arbitrators assume, rightly or 
wrongly, the legal jurisdiction which Mr. Lowe peremptorily 
repudiates. If the manner in which the representatives 
of the United States conducted the recent litigation 
has not rendered impossible future references to arbitra- 
tion in similar cases, it is to foresee that the plain- 
tiff will hereafter rely on the Award and on the Statements 
of the majority; while the defendant will appeal to the 
higher authority and more cogent reasoning of the Lorp 
Cuer Justice. Judicious litigants, even in maintaining the 
pretensions of belligerents against the rights of neutrals, will 
probably refer as little as possible to the zealous advocacy of 
Mr. Sraemprxi. It is scarcely probable that in any future 
inquiry of the kind the loss inflicted on the belligerent will, 
as in the recent litigation, be assumed as the measure of 
damages. According to Mr. Apams all manner of fraud and 
perjury was perpetrated, not by the defendant in the suit, 
but by Confederate agents who are now rehabilitated as 
American citizens, and who will therefore constructively 
receive their share of the fruits of the verdict. The supplies 
forwarded to the Shenandoah at Melbourne could not be 
the sole cause of the captures which the vessel afterwards 
effected, yet the neutral is held liable for all the acts of the 
American citizen in command. Although the Arbitrators were 
not so weak or so dishonest as to countenance the distinction 
of the American counsel between insurgents and any other 
belligerents, they were perhaps unconsciously influenced by 
the incessant repetition of sophistical invective. In their 
severe judgment of the conduct of a neutral they probably 
forgot that, at the end of ordinary wars, there are two surviving 
belligerents who may call neutrals to account. As the result 
proved, the law of nations might have been safely disregarded 
in the seizure of Confederate men of war; but a similar act of 
violence committed against the flag of Germany, or France, or 
the United States, would be followed by indignant reclamations, 
and perhaps by retaliatory acts. At present it can only be 
known that this controversy is settled after a contest scarcely 
less irritating and dangerous than the original quarrel. 
Whether Mr. Lowe, or the majority of the Arbitrators, or the 
Lorp Cuter Justice may be in the right, is a question on 
which opinions will long continue to ditfer. 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR'S RETIREMENT. 


retirement of Lord Hatuertey and the succession to 

the woolsack of Sir Rounpett Pater have long been 
expected ; and the arrangement will probably be completed 
before the commencement of Michaelmas Term. No Lord 
Chancellor has ever commanded higher personal respect than 
Lord Harnertey; and he has during his long judicial career 
been esteemed for his learning, diligence, and impartiality. 
His political and ecclesiastical tendencies haye presented a 
somewhat unusual contrast, for he has been equally consistent as 
an earnest and zealous Churchman and asanextreme Radical. 
It was fortunate for Mr. Giapstone’s policy that, on the 
refusal of Sir RounpELt Pater to concur in the disestablish- 
ment of the Irish Church, the conduct of the measure in the 
House of Lords could be entrusted to a colleague who con- 
scientiously believed that a great act of secular justice and 
expediency was not hostile to the interests of religion. The 
most Conservative peers were fully persuaded that, if Lord 
HArTHERLEY was a zealous partisan, he was not an enemy of 
the Anglican Church. In a struggle which ultimately ter- 
minated in a surrender on the part of the Opposition under 
pretext of a compromise, it was highly convenient that the 
previous contest should not have been embittered by sus- 
picions and imputations of insincerity. A mere politician 
would probably have attached greater importance to the 
temporal accidents of a spiritual institution. Severe judges 
might perhaps suggest a doubt whether the most perfect 
character is that which is exempt from conscious and deliberate 


error; but in a lax and fallible world it is well to find a lin 
eminent persons who always do what they think right for 
the moment. The accompanying tendency to think that 
whatever they do is right must be tolerated as a minop 
weakness of humanity. Not to refer to living or recent) 
departed Chancellors, if Taurtow or Lovensonoven had ye. 
warded a demagogue for political aid by an abuse of patron. 
age, the act would have been censured or condoned according 
to a comparatively low standard of morality. Lord Hatueripy 
was so good a man that, even when he paid-for the demolition 
of the Hyde Park palings with a judicial appointment, it 
was universally admitted that he must have contrived to 
justify his own conduct, if not to others, at least to himself. 
No other Minister would have been listened to with equal 
deference and personal confidence when he vindicated his own 
share in the evasion of a recent statute. It was perfectly 
evident even to the most unfriendly critic—and Lord Hatuertey 
had no enemies—that of the two persons in the kingdom who 
approved of the Privy Council appointment which they had 
jointly made, one at least had pursued an elaborately tortuous 
course with the most straightforward intentions. As Dg 
Bracy said of the privileges which Bots Guivperr had ac- 
quired by the slaughter of three thousand Saracens, the im- 
munities of virtue may be too often cited in excuse of 
irregular proceedings; but of the Lorp CHANCELLOR it ma 
be truly said that, if he has once or twice touched political 
pitch, his hands have never been defiled. 

Lord Haruertey’s failure to reconstruct the judicial 
system, and more especially to constitute a satisfactory Court 
of Appeal, can scarcely be denied ; but when the task which 
he failed to achieve is accomplished, it will be time enough 
to cast the first stone at his memory. He would probably 
have exercised a sounder judgment in declining an enterprise 
for which he had neither strength nor inclination. He 
scarcely seemed himself to rely on the soundness of his own 
faulty proposals. At one time he brought in a Bill for adding 
to the Committee of Privy Council additional members, to be 
paid on the scale provided for County Court Judges; and it 
was not surprising that when the measure was introduced 
into the House of Commons, both the Law Officers took the 
opportunity of absenting themselves. By another Bill the 
LorpD CHANCELLOR proposed to effect the complete fusion of 
Law and Equity, by a code of procedure afterwards to be 
made by his own authority. In the last Session his incom- 
plete measure for the creation of an appellate tribunal was 
readily abandoned to the mercies of opponents who proceeded 
to reduce it by large alterations to a transparent absurdity. 
It is only in rare instances that a Lord Chancellor can be 
expected to display the genius of a provident legislator; nor 
is the modification of the law, except at particular times, 
the proper business of a judge. It is believed that Lord 


| Hatwertey took an active and useful part in the prepara- 


tion or revision of the admirable arguments which failed, 
by no fault of their compilers, to convince the majority of 
the Arbitrators at Geneva. One of the most important of 
the Lord Chancellor's duties is to advise and guide the 
Cabinet on all questions of domestic or international law; nor 
are his opinions less valuable because they are not delivered 
in writing on cases formally submitted for consideration. The 
position of the Chancellor among his lay colleagues naturally 
varies with the qualifications of every successive incumbent. 
Somers, Harpwick, Etpon, Brouauam, and Lynpuurst exer- 
cised large influence over the policy of their respective 
Governments; and Lord Cairys, on his retirement from 
office, was chosen by his party as their leader in the House of 
Lords. The majority of recent Chancellors have confined 
themselves in great measure to their professional functions ; 
and few of them have been entitled to the rank of statesmen. 
Lord Hatuertey’s influence has probably been exerted on 
the side of popular and even democratic measures, and 
he was one of the few members of the Government who 
had no need to renounce the professions and convictions of 
their lives when it was deemed, for party reasons, expe- 
dient to produce the “ people’s Bill” for the establishment 
of the Ballot. A Radical of forty years ago who has 
survived to bea member of Mr. Guapstone’s Cabinet must 
have felt like a fortunate landowner when a coal-pit 1 
opened in his barren hereditary acres. All parties will cor- 
dially concur in the hope that Lord Haruertey’s temporary 
infirmity may be relieved, and that he may for many years 
exercise his faculties as a judge and as a member of the House 
of Lords for the public advantage. be 
By a remarkable accident the incoming Chancellor 3s, like 
Lord Hatuervey, an earnest Churchman; but Sir RounDelt 
Pacmer, instead of having been nurtured in the obsolete tra- 
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ditions of City patriotism, began political life as a Conservative. 
It is perbaps almost to be regretted that in many points of his 
career he too much resembles an admirable model which is 
too perfect in itself to need reproduction in duplicate. Except 
at the time of his hesitation in the matter of the Irish Church, 
sir RouxpELL Patmer has advanced step by step with Mr. 
Gzavstoxe. Both distinguished at Oxford, both High Church- 
ir youth advanced far round the circle of politi elief 
ad ae opposite extreme of opinion. Even during the 
suspension of their official connexion it has been the self- 
im duty of Sir RounpELL PaLmer to justify whatever it 
has been the pleasure of Mr. GLapsTone to do; and the moral 
solvency of the surety has done much to sustain the occasion- 
ally tottering credit of the principal. The boundaries between 
constitutional principle and legal rule are by the majority of 
liticians so imperfectly distinguished that the House of 
Commons submitted with patience to be kept waiting for 
tion while a letter from Sir RounpeLL PaLuer was 
roduced to prove that the notorious Royal Warrant on 
Purchase was not a violation the law. 
as paid to the character of the writer almost persuaded the 
oa that the opinion which he expressed bore upon the 
issue. If the Warrant had not been legally valid, it would 
have been utterly inoperative, and the Government would 
have failed in the attempt to wrest the Constitution which had 
irr . e Government was apparently satisfied by the 
produced, inasmuch az the of 
the next Session Sir RounpELL Patmer’s aid was once more 
invoked by a Minister who had bten again unable to tolerate 
the restraints of law. The nearly unanimous disapproval of 
a mischievous quibble would have perhaps found expression 
in a vote of censure if Sir RounpELL Patmer had not under- 
taken to persuade the House that it was allowable to dispense 
advocate an tron o e Government wi ave the op- 
portunity of Tettapeine to prevent miscarriages which 
Parliament might become weary of excusing. It is much 
better to adapt the policy of the Government to the spirit of 
the law than that the energy of Ministers and their sup- 
porters should be wasted in explaining away ingenious 
evasions. 

Sir RounpELt Patmer’s long sustained eminence as an advo- 
cate, and the high position which he has acquired in the House 
of Commons, sufficiently prove his great ability ; and his grave 
= his ed power enduring 

ur, and his great attainments ailord grounds for antici- 

pating that he will be not less successful as a judge. On the 
retirement of Lord Wesrpury, Sir RounpeLL Patmer became 
leader of the Chancery Bar; and since the elevation of Lord 
Carrs to the Bench he has encountered no equal rival. In 
Parliament he has avoided the besetting fault of lawyers, who 

too often import into political debate the minute elaboration 
no orator can attain the rank in the absence o 

humour, Sir Rounpe.t Patmer is an impressive and polished 
speaker. It will not be forgotten that he has recently rendered 
valuable service to the country as the advocate of the English 
cause at Geneva; and, if the verdict has not been wholly 
favourable, the English counsel succeeded on the great majority 
of issues. That the unscrupulous rudeness of the American 
counsel provoked no retaliation on the part of England was the 
merit not so much of the advocate employed as of the profession 
and of the community. If services ofa 
had been required, the Government would not only have been 
deprived of the aid of Sir Rounprit Patmer, but it would 
have been necessary to search far down among the stray 
adventurers who sometimes attach themselves to the Bar. 
Having long maintained the highest character as a lawyer 
and as a party politician, it remains for the future Lord 
Chancellor to prove himself a statesman. ‘There is no reason 
for assuming that his sympathy with his chief will tempt him 
into the adoption of capricious bursts of enthusiasm, or that 
he will delude himself with plausible phrases. When enthu- 
siasts talk about flesh and blood it will become calmer minds 
to remember the problem which perplexed the Duke of 
Weiixetox of how the Quzen’s Government is to be carried 
on. It is not known whether among his high intellectual 
qualities Sir RounpELL Paver includes the invaluable gift of 
iMagination, by which statesmen are enubled to anticipate, 
not the logical consequenves, but the practical results of 
alternative courses of policy. Althoagh the present Cabinet 
contains several members of more thun average ability, 
there is still room for an infusion of wisdom. At one 


time both Mr. Guiapstone’s wide popularity, and ‘the dis- 
trust with which his policy was regarded by cold-blooded 
worldlings, were greatly enhanced by the current belicf 
that he was liable to sentimental impulses, and that he 
was ready to accept general and abstract propositions. Sir 
Rounpett Pavmer, who is about to commence his strictly 
political career, may perhaps, if he should himself possess the 
intuitive sense of expediency which is the chief characteristic 
of a statesman, be the better able to control and to assist a 
colleague whose tastes and tendencies resemble his own. 


. M. GAMBETTA AND THE REPUBLIC. 


iv is a striking instance of the want of robustness which 
characterizes French politicians at the present time that 
M. Gampetta’s speech at Grenoble should have had so start- 
ling an effect. 1t was really not at all more violent than some 
of Mr. Bricut’s best speeches have been. The National 
Assembly takes the place of the House of Lords, and there 
are other variations due either to local conditions or to 
French taste; but there is scarcely more of the really revo- 
lutionary element in the one than in the other. There is 
nothing to alarm any one to whom the mere fact that he is 
living under a Republic is not full of terrors, Unfortunately 
there are so many Frenchmen who are only just getting out 
of this state, that M. Gamperta’s speech may turn out to have 
been exceedingly unfortunate. But it is not as yet safe to 
give any positive opinion upon this point. There are‘some use- 
ful truths in the speech, and though useful truths may lose their 
value by being ill-timed, the proclamation of them has some- 
times occasionally the effect of clearing the air, even at the 
cost of a little thunder and lightning. M. Gamperra laid his 
finger on the real malady of France when he traced ail 
her political misadventures to cowardice. It was fear that 
gave birth to the Conservative reaction of 1849. Fear lent 
strength to the Coup d'état. Fear made a twenty years’ 
despotism possible. ‘The French middle classes have not had 
the courage to look political danger in the face. As soon 
as they have seen a Republic in the distance they have turned 
away their eyes and have fled for shelter to the nearest 
soldier or policeman. They are beginning to learn wisdom 
in this respect, but it is only because their ark of refuge has 
played them false. If the Empire had been strong, they would 
have been perfectly contented with their choice. M. Gambetta 
is as sound in his views of the treatment to be applied as in 
his diagnosis of the disease. Terror, he says, must be calmed 
by moderation. The Republican party must show that they 
are not so black as Conservative fancy has painted them. 
They must steadily repudiate in word and action all recourse 
to violent measures. They must rigidly conform to the law, 
even when they think the law unjustly severe. It is only by 
so doing that they can avoid giving occasion for disorder, and 
to give occasion for disorder is to put a weapon into the 
enemy’s hand. That the reactionary party know this is 
evident from the disappointment they betray at the absence of 
disorder on the recent anniversaries. The one thing which is 
fatal to their hopes is the having no excuse for forcing additional 
measures of repression on the Government. If they could 
present M. Turers in the light of aruler driven to take precaa- 
tions against the Republicans, their object would be attained. 
There is no fault to be found with this part of M. 
Gambetra’s speech. The part that relates to the attitude of 
electors towards candidates for a seat in the Assembly is less 
satisfactory. Even here, however, M. Gampetra’s language 
is quite capable of an interpretation which would bring it 
within the limits of prudence. Do not be taken in, he says, 
by every man who calls himself a Republican. He may be a 
wolf in sheep’s clothing. He may have declared himself a 
convert to the Republican cause for the same reason thut he 
has declared himself a convert to other causes—because it 
happens to be in the ascendant. He may mean to betray it 
when it serves his purpose just as he has betrayed other 
causes. It cannot be said that this warning is unnecessary. 
Only a very innocent observer can believe that all the cun- 
versions to Republicanism which have lately been taking 
place in France are honest expressions of a genuine change 
of opinion. Many no doubt are so, but some are sitply 
attributable to the discovery that nothing is to be 
done by direct opposition, and that, if the Republic 
is to -be overthrown, it must be overthrown from 
within. M. Gamperra knows that French voters have 
not had much experience of electioneering. They have 
commonly voted for a man because he called himself by a 
particular name. If they belonged to the Party of Order they 
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voted for the official candidate. If they were Republicans or 
Orleanists they voted for the Opposition candidate. In future 
nearly every candidate will call himself a Republican, and M. 
GamseTTA wishes to give his friends a criterion by which to 
test the authenticity of the brand. You must look, he says, 
at a man’s antecedents. You must not reject him because he 
has not always beena Republican, for the Republic needs re- 
cruits, and ought to accept them from all quarters. Other- 
wise it cannot become the incontestable majority of the nation. 
But you must examine the time and circumstances of his be- 
coming a Republican. He may already be an old convert— 
ifso, receive him. He may have never belonged to any other 
party—if so, receive him. He may have belonged in turn to 
every other party—if so, reject him. It cannot be said that 
this is utterly bad counsel; in itself the only doubt is, with 
what limitations it will be applied. The one party which it 
necessarily excludes is the Imperialist, because a candidate who 
has had no dealings with the Empire can hardly be said to 
have served all parties in turn. It is the chronological test 
that will present most difficulties. What constitutes an old 
convert? Ought the definition to be framed so as to exclude 
M. Tuters, or so as to include M. Casimir PErier? It is to 
be wished that M. Gampetra had been a little more explicit 
on this point; for, as it is, no politician who is not actually 
of M. Gampetra’s own party can feel sure that the excommu- 
nication does not extend to himself. 

M. Gampetra’s speech has been fiercely attacked in a quar- 
ter usually remarkable for its moderation. M. Jonny Lemoine 
finds it “impossible not to note the detestable spirit and the 
“execrable tendencies of this harangue.” He charges the 
Radicals with seeking to outlaw and exterminate all who 
do not accept their creed; with fearing, not a King, but a 
President who is not one of themselves; with denying that 
there can be any other Republicans than those who shall be 
disposed to bow to their dictation. The description is correct 
enough as applied to some French Republicans; but it is not 
correct—on the contrary, it is conspicuously incorrect—as 
applied to M. Gampetta. He has realized—he proclaims in 
this very specch—that the Republican party must become 
less exclusive if it is ever to be anything more than a party. 
M. Lemomwne may think that M. Gamperra has not carried 
comprehension far enough; but he will hardly contend 
that he is wrong in fixing a limit somewhere. Sup- 
posing that Prince NapoLteon were to offer himself as a 
candidate, and avow himself a convert to Republicanism, 
would M. Lemoryne think that regard for freedom of election 
forbade his warning the electors that his repentance was too 
sudden to be trusted? Nor is it true that M. Gambetta does 
not perceive that what alarms the country “is precisely his 
“ special Republic, his flag, his party, his language.” M. Gam- 
BETTA’s reference to the political cowardice of Frenchmen 
would have had no meaning if he had not perceived this. 
The whole drift of that part of his speech is that the Repub- 
lican party has always been an object of dread in France, and 
that its true policy at the present time is to show that this 
dread is without foundation. Nor, again, can we discover in 
the speech any trace of that hostility to M. Turers which 
M. Lemorsye attributes to M.Gampetta. There is abundance 
of hostility to the Assembly ; but, considering the part which 
the majority in that Assembly has played for the last eighteen 
months, it is not wonderful that a Republican leader should 
evince this feeling. But, as regards M. Tuiers, M. GaMBeTTa 
has all along recognized with remarkable clearness that he 
is doing a work for the Republic which a more ardent 
Republican could not do. No doubt M. Gampetra came 
to Grenoble under a sense of not unnatural indignation 
at the hesitation of the Government as to what they 
would and what they would not permit in the way of 
political merry-making. It was this hesitation that had led 
him into a position of overt resistance which he had never 
meant to take up, and from which he had had to withdraw 
at some sacrifice of pride. Yet, notwithstanding this feeling, 
there seems to have been nothing in the speech directly 
applicable to the Presipent, and the omission goes for a good 
deal in a man of M. Gamserta’s temperament. The Paris 
Correspondent of the Z'imes takes it for granted that M. 
GaMBETTA means to contest the Presidency with M. Turrs as 
soon as the opportunity offers. This must be regarded as an 
exceedingly doubtful assumption. Every year that M. Tu1ers 
maintains his present position he is gaining a wider acceptance 
for the Republic, and lessening the chances of a successful re- 
action against it. No doubt M. Gamperra wishes to colour 
and influence this process as it goes on under the hands of 
M. Turers; but this is a very different thing from wishing 
to take it out of hishands. M. Gauverra is young enough 


to be able to wait until M. Tarers’s part is played, and he 
probably knows that for the present he can be of more uge ag 
leader of the Republican Opposition than as head of the 
tepublican Government. 


MR. FORSTER AND THE DISSENTERS. 


R. FORSTER had the advantage last Saturday of 

answering by anticipation the comments made on him 
at Birmingham on the following Tuesday. One at least of 
the speakers at the Disestablishment Conference seemed to be 
more anxious to convince the world that he has not condoned 
the conduct of the Government upon the Education Bill than 
to make any direct contribution to the question set down for 
discussion. ‘We have not condoned it,” he is described ag 
saying, either in words or in substance, “ only we are not 
“ going any more to Mr. Forster.” If the indignation of 
certain Nonconformists only led them to send the Education 
Department to Coventry, Mr. Forster would probably submit 
to the sentence with edifying resignation. Once perhaps he 
would have felt it hard to miss the familiar faces which were 
wont from time to time to present themselves in Downin 
Street. But of late the tamiliar faces have been too uniform} 
clouded to make the sight of them at all agreeable to 4 
Minister who knows that he himself is the cause of the 
shadow. Mr. Crosskry announces, however, that sending to 
Coventry is not the only rod the Dissenters are pickling for 
the Vice-Presipent of the Councit. A Central Non- 
conformist Committee is at work in every constituency, 
and Liberal candidates are to be asked universally whether 
they will vote for the absolute separation of religious 
and secular instruction. In this way the Committee hope to 


make the Government listen to them. Unfortunately for the 


success of this expedient, it cannot be resorted to until the 
next general election, and when that time comes it is not 
certain that Mr. Forster will be within hearing. The Govern- 
ment is too well satisfied with the present House of Commons 
to make a dissolution probable except as a prelude to a Con- 
servative Administration. Mr. Crosskey and his friends may 
have the satisfaction hereafter of knowing that they have 
hastened the advent of such an Administration by their 
refusal to tolerate any but “ Straight-out” Secularists; but 
they are not likely to reap any more solid satisfaction. The 
Correspondent of the Daily News asserts that the indignation 
of the Nonconformist Liberals against the Government grows 
fiercer and fiercer. They have made, they say, “ tremendous 
“ sacrifices” to put the Government in power, and in return 
it has handed them over, bound hand and foot, to clerical 
domination. Church schools are being enlarged in all 
directions, and when Mr. Forster “ comes at length to make 
“ School Boards and compulsion universal, he knows perfectly 
“ well that the clerical and sectarian schools will be in posses- 
“ sion of the ground, and that all the School Boards will have 
“ to do will be to force reluctant scholars into them.” There 
is a superficial truth no doubt about this charge. It 
was one object of the framers of the Education Act that 
voluntary effort should be exhausted before an appeal was made 
to the ratepayers. The existence of a Conscience Clause, and 
the care the Government took to make it sufficiently stringent, 
is evidence of this. They believed that by this means 
voluntary schools could be made universally available for the 
supply of educational destitution. The position of the 
Government was this—We will give no premium on the 
teaching of religion in elementary schools; so long as a 
school comes up to our standard, we shall not ask what kind 
of religion is taught in it, or whether any is taught. But we 
shall ask whether the religious teaching is given at a distinct 
time from the secular teaching, and the answer to this question 
will decide whether the school shall or shall not be admitted 
to a share in the Parliamentary grant. 

We question whether the Liberals who quarrel with the 
principle of the Education Act have at all estimated the 
consequences of a difierent policy. Supposing that the 
Government had followed the advice of its Dissenting sup- 
porters—or, rather, had forecast what advice they would 
give later on, for the attitude of the Nonconformist 
opposition has completely changed since 1870—an edu- 
cation rate would by this time have been levied i 
every parish in England. In a very great number of 
cases the money thus raised would have gone to build 
and maintain a school for which there would have been 
absolutely no need. The new school would have been set 
up side by side with an older school, in which all the children 
in the patish might receive precisely the same education 
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’ cost to the ratepayers. What would have been 
poor a country dinteice, i which the religious difficulty 
was perha: unknown, of a sudden summons to build a new 

hool instead of utilizing the existing one? In the first in- 
adi probably, the ratepayers would have set themselves to 
in uire what there was in the existing school which made it 

any thus to ignore it. ‘The answer must have been that 
religious teaching was given in it. ‘They would then have 
represented that this religious teaching was only given to 
children whose parents were willing that they should receive 
it, and that it was given at a fixed hour, and an hour pur- 
ly chosen to make it easy for children to be withdrawn. 
he Education Department would have been forced to tell 
them that these precautions availed nothing. [Religious 
teaching is not absolutely separated from secular teach- 
ing so long as it is given by the same teacher, or 
under the direction of the same managers. Consequently, 
unless the managers of the existing school would consent to 
ive up teaching religion to children of the same denomination 
with themselves, no notice could be taken of their school, 
and a rival school must be set up either to employ the old 
one, or more probably to remain empty itself. ‘The least 
enlightened ratepayers would have understood that it would 
be useless to expect the subscribers to a voluntary school to 
go on supporting it if all that distinguished it from a rate- 
supported school were taken away. ‘They would therefore 
have had no choice but to comply with the demand of the 
Education Department, or to begin a furious agitation for the 
repeal of an Act which forced them to spend money in doing 
over again what was already being done by the expenditure of 
other people’s money. The discontented Nonconformists seem 
to assume that they would have quietly accepted the former 
alternative. This supposition does but scanty justice to the 
practical good sense of the British ratepayer. If it were 
possible to conceive the Education Act passing in this shape, 
it is quite impossible to conceive its retaining this shape for 
many days after Parliament met. The clamour against a law 
which insisted on a wholly uncalled-for outlay would have 
been far too loud to have been resisted. — 

If Mr. Crosskey and his friends would but look these facts 
in the face, they would be driven to admit that Mr. Forster 
could not have passed an Education Bill which ignored volun- 

effort. No doubt they would go on to declare that, rather 
than have a Bill which recognizes and sanctions voluntary effort, 
they would have liked to have none at all. We do not blame 
them for this conclusion, for the simple reason that they have 
worked themselves into a state of excitement which exempts 
them from the ordinary responsibilities of reasonable beings. 


But even madmen, though they think themselves sane, can ° 


see that other people are not in the same condition as them- 
selves. By a similar process the Birmingham agitators might 
be expected to recognize that the community at large has no 
share in this subordination of educational progress to the 
gratification of religious passion. The country wanted an 
Education Bill, and there is nothing as yet to show that it is 
discontented with the Education Bill which Mr. Forster 
has given it. If Mr. Forster can bring forward no 
direct testimony im favour of his measure, he can at 
all events quote indirect evidence in the form of con- 
tradictory condemnations. The extreme Dissenters charge 
him with passing and administering the Act with the 
object of helping the Established Church. The extreme 
Conservatives charge him with administering the Act in the 
interests of the Secularist party. That larger public which is 
neither Radical nor Conservative will be inclined to accept 
Mr. Forster’s own account of his work as a fairer description 
of it than either of these. “ My object,” he tells his con- 
stituents, “in administering the Act, as in passing it, was 
“simply this—to secure to every: child in the country the 
“greatest amount of secular education which he or she 
“could attain . . . . on the principle of perfect imparti- 
“ality, not merely as between one denomination and another, 
“but as between those who wish that religious education 
“should be given to their children at the same time and 
“place as secular education, and those who do not wish for 
“ that.” No child was to be debarred from getting the rudi- 
ments of secular education in the most convenient way by 
his parents’ desire that religious teaching should be associated 
with or dissociated from those rudiments. The Act provides 
that no child shall be taught religion against its parents’ will, 
and, having done that, its authors thought—and, as we are still 
of opinion, rightly thought—that the country would not require 
or even endure any further limitation of the freedom whether 
of parents or of school managers. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY. 


4 we German papers are sometimes unreasonably sensitive 
to English criticisms, and yet they would have better 
reason for finding fault if the transactions of the greatest 
Continental Power were passed over without notice. It is not 
merely as partisans of any country or of any theory, but as 
annalists or as commentators on current history, that periodical 
writers discuss from time to time the acts of foreign states- 
men and communities. It isa legitimate subject of inquiry 
whether the meetings of great Sovereigns forebode peace or 
war, or whether a contest between ecclesiastical and civil 
authorities is likely to assume larger proportions. It is an 
utter mistake to assume that remarks on the contrast between 
a friendly gathering and an imposing military display are 
uttered in ridicule, or even in disapproval. As long as regi- 
ments are more ornamental than civil assemblages, and while 
the simultaneous crash of a thousand drums affects the nerves, 
Royal personages will entertain their guests with the most im- 
posing of sights and of sounds; but it is at the same time true 
that great armies are organized, not for parades, but for battles, 
and that potentates who review one another's troops may pos- 
sibly at some future time have cause to deprecate the elaborate 
preparations which formerly supplied a pageant at a Court 
visit. Within the last three years Germany has had no reason 
to complain of ill-will, or even of imperfect appreciation, 
on the part of England. No war has ever been so care- 
fully and accurately recorded by foreign witnesses as the 
campaign of 1870 by English Correspondents. The 
justice of the quarrel was both fully apprehended and elabo- 
rately explained by English political writers, while learned 
English students at the same time expounded the historical 
rights which had been vindicated by recent exploits. In the 
absence of the irritability which seems to be cultivated by 
the use of a common language, it would be unworthy of the 
enlightened German nation to expect that the greatest of 
modern occurrences should be otherwise discussed than in a 
spirit of perfect freedom. In England there existed a wide- 
spread sympathy with France, side by side with a recognition 
of the justice of the German cause, and of the achievements 
of the German armies. Political preferences necessarily 
influenced the judgment of different parties ; but the languag” 
even of those who have the strongest distaste for Germa.. 
institutions has, on the whole, not been offensive or dis- 
respectful. With the exception of a few religious sectarians, 
and perhaps of some revolutionary fanatics, no section of 
English society would desire to see the greatness or unity 
of the German Empire impaired; and the wish for the 
perpetuation of peace on the Continent is absolutely uni- 
versal, That a half-educated and self-satisfied community 
should be impatient of criticism and of free discussion is 
always to be expected ; but it might have been supposed that 
the most thoughtful of nations would not resent dispassionate 
observation. 

The curiosity with which the ecclesiastical disputes in 
Germany are regarded is exclusively speculative and dis- 
interested. On the absurdity of Ultramontane pretensions 
there is little difference of opinion among intelligent English- 
men; butat the same time the national customs and modes of 
thought have become entirely opposed to secular interference 
with spiritual eccentricities. ‘Lhe experience of the Papal 
Aggression and of the Lcclesiastical ‘Titles Bill has, for 
English purposes, been decisive and final. The attempt to 
produce a collision between two bodies which move in dif- 
ferent planes proved to be utterly abortive. The foolish 
bombast of Pius 1X. and Cardinal Wiseman proved itself 
eventually innocuous; und, on the other hand, the ‘silly 
Durham letter and the consequent legislation against Roman 
Catholic prelates were found to be traversuble by any number 
of episcopal coaches and six. When Bulls are hereafter ful- 
minated in England, they will attract neither alarm nor notice ; 
nor is there any risk of an Act to prohibit the assumption of 
outlandish titles or the utterance of any Papal curse. At the 
same time it is still interesting to ascertain whether English 
political doctrines apply to the circumstances of other com- 
munities. Persecution is in this country inefficient because 
it is desultory and weak. It is always expedient to tolerate 
heresies which it is not intended to suppress. In a 
fit of unreasoning passion the English nation insisted that 
Parliament should prevent a limited number of persons from 
describing themselves by certain obnoxious appellations; but 
when the law was disobeyed, public opinion would not have 
sanctioned the imposition of a fine of five shillings for the 
breach of its provisions. Ifthe Roman Catholic bishops liad 
been frightened by the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill, they must 
have been timid even to harmlessness; but it by no means 
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follows that the class to which they belong will disregard 
more serious appeals to its interests and its fears. The 
German prerogative is more easily brought into action than 
the fitful intolerance of the House of Commons, and Prince 
Bismarck bears not the smallest. resemblance to Lord Joun 
Russet. A still more important distinction is created by 
the fact that the Roman Catholic Church is established in 
some of the most populous Prussian provinces; and that con- 
sequently the State is entitled and bound to require that the 
clergy shall discharge the obligations which correspond to 
their legal rights. In these respects the recent conflicts of 
State and Church resemble the protests against Papal 
encroachment which were constantly made for centuries before 
the English Reformation. 

A great and successful statesman must be credited with at 
least ordinary foresight when he engages in an apparently | 
doubtful enterprise. No bystander can suggest any objection | 
to the expulsion of the Jesuits which must not have occurred © 
to Prince Bismarck and to the Parliament which adopted his | 

roposal, The danger of their organization to civil order and | 
iberty must be sujposed to have been serious; and the means | 
which were adopted were undoubtedly thought conducive to the | 
desired object. It has never been easy to understand why the 
traditional acquiescence of the State in the wonderful doctrines 
of Rome should have been exhausted when the last straw was | 
placed on the camel’s back in the form of the assumption of 
wcu'libility. The Syllabus violated the rules of social and 


political morality more directly than the — decree of | 


the Vatican Council, nor is it more shocking to reason to | 


Marienburg ceremonies concerned the Emperor as King of 
Prussia rather than the Bishop of the diocese, the victory in this 
petty skirmish may be claimed by either party; but Pring 
Bismarck is not an enemy to be despised, and he has a for. 
midable weapon within his reach. The Old Catholics, as the 
call themselves, who lately met at Cologne, may in spiritual 
matters perhaps only constitute themselves into one of the 
many sects which have in various times detached themselveg 
from the Roman Catholic Church ; but if the Government were 
to appropriate to the dissidents a portion of the revenues and 
functions of the established Church, the existing hierarch 
would have reason to tremble. Many priests are probably 
waiting to ascertain whether they can indulge their con. 
scientious scruples without forfeiting their position and their 
means of subsistence. They find themselves liable to ex- 
communication for holding doctrines which were two years 
ago loudly professed by the very bishops who censure them, 
and, as it is impossible that they should respect the apostacy 
of their superiors, they would resist oppression if only they 
were assured of the powerful support of the Government. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE. 


ye people of Glasgow have had the opportunity of 
hearing Sir C. Dirxe after Mr. Lowe, and there could 
hardly be a more instructive contrast than is presented by the 
speeches of these two men. In Mr. Lowe we have the 
illumination of a clear, vigorous, and highly-tempered intel- 


affirm that two and two make six than to limit the paradox | lect applied to questions of the day with a distinct practical 
by the substitution of five for four. The Jesuits had pro- | result, All his conceptions stand out sharply and boldly, and 
moted to the utmost of their power the institution of the | possess a complete logical structure. You can see at once not 
marvellous dogma; but it was the original and well-known | only what he thinks, but why he thinks it. He may be right 
purpose of their Order to maintain and increase the supre- | or wrong, but at least there is no difficulty in knowing, as the 
macy of Rome. It was suspected or known that they were | phrase is, where to have him. But this is just what one can 
hostile to the union of Germany under a Protestant dynasty; never know with regard to Sir C. Ditke, possibly for the 
but their power to injure the majestic fabric of the | reason that he does not know himself. His ideas, if the feeble 
Empire could not have been perceptibly increased by the pro- | mental sensations which he experiences can in any sense be 


mulgation of the Vatican decree. Since their expulsion they 
or their confederates have done their utmost to injure the 
Empire by persuading a flighty German Prince to appoint a 


support. The existence of a Club or Order which, by virtue 
of its organization, is engaged in a permanent conspiracy | 


reactionary Ministry which depends on clerical influence for | 


against society, is always and everywhere mischievous; but | 


on the whole experience seems to show that, as close societies _ 
cannot be effectually prohibited, it is better to tolerate Inter- 
national Societies and Orders of Jesus than to treat them as 
objects of persecution. By their expulsion from the German 
dominions the Jesuits have probably suffered personal incon- 
venience and pecuniary loss; but they have not been intimi- 
dated nor destroyed, nor have they forfeited any sympathy 
which they previously enjoyed. ‘Thus far Prince Bismarck 
seems to have directed his blows against an impalpable enemy 
which eludes the attack. As his Church policy is not yet 


fully developed, it must for the present be assumed that he | 


has acted ona deliberate and intelligible system. It is a 
remarkable circumstance that the measures which appear 
strange to English observers were passed by a large Parlia- 
mentary majority. 

The controversy with the Bishop of Erm~anp may perhaps, 
unlike the rupture with the Jesuits, have been forced on the 


Government, It seems that, according to Prussian law, the | 


greater excommunication cannot be issued against any subject 
without the sanction of the Crown. A similar prohibition 
was in early times enforced by all vigorous Kings of England, 
and it is found in the legislation of many Catholic countries. 
As might have been expected, the Court of Rome, while it has 
prudently deferred to the wishes of powerful and faithful 
Sovereigns, has never acknowledged the right of temporal in- 
terference with spiritual censures. The Bishop of Ermianp, 
in Prussian Poland, lately, in obedience to orders from Rome, 
excommunicated, without applying to the Government for per- 
mission, certain priests who had refused to accept the latest 
figment of the Vatican. On the visit of the Emperor to 
Marienburg, the offending prelate, on proposing to pay his 
respects to his Sovereign, was informed that as a condition pre- 
cedent he must recognize the paramount authority of the civil 
power. In professed compliance with the demand the Bishop 
declared his belief that the Emperor was supreme within 
the sphere of his own functions; but in the usual form he 
reserved his obedience to the Church. The CuanceLtor then 
required an explicit apology for the recent excommunications; 
and the Bishop affected surprise at the rejection of his declara- 
tion 4s incomplete and unsatisfactory. As the success of the 


called ideas, are vague, fragmentary, and incoherent. Every- 
body has met the sort of person who persists in asking riddles 
which he only partially remembers. He knows the question, 
but has forgotten the answer, or perhaps it is only the 


_ answer that lingers in his treacherous memory. Sir C. Ditke’s. 


oratory is quite in this style. His reasoning never leads up to 
a logical conclusion, and when you come across anything that 
has the look of a conclusion, you seek in vain for the missing 


| parts of the supposed syllogism :— 


Where others toil with philosophic force, 
His nimbler nonsense takes a shorter course. 

Reading one of his speeches is like wandering in a maze of 
blind alleys and roads that lead nowhere. For a moment you 
may fancy you are on a broad highway, but it suddenly disap- 
points you like those perplexing thoroughfares of the American 
backwoods which are said to dwindle to a squirrel track and 
run upatree. Whatever may be thought of Sir C. Dinxe’s 
other qualities, it cannot be denied that he has at least a 
certain sort of courage. It is not every man who 
would be bold enough to face an audience with nothing 
better to say to them than Sir Cuarves had to say to the 
people at Glasgow. It is impossible to imagine anything 
more melancholy and dispiriting than the poor, ilabby, dismal 
stuff he poured out on them. He called it a lecture on 
“ Class Legislation,” and he was himself introduced by the 
chairman of the meeting as “‘a man of great political know- 
“ ledge, whose opinions had been formed by study, by travel, 
“and by the examination of foreign institutions.” The 
shrewd artisans who composed his scanty audience may 
perhaps have wondered when he had done whether it was 
worth while to go round the world in order to know so little, 
or, at any rate, whether the same result could not have been 
attained more cheaply without stirring from home. Class 
legislation would seem to imply legislation by a class, but Sir 
C. Ditke as usual did not take the trouble to form a distinct 
conception of the class he was denouncing. In one passage— 
introduced as if it were by an afterthought towards the close 
of his lecture—he did indeed explain that “ what he meant 
“ by class legislation was the legislation of a ruling class, 
“ which was partly a land-owning class and partly a mill- 
“ owning class, and very generally a dilettante class, or a class 
“ too fine for its work”; but this is one of those explanations 
which require a key. It is true that the ownership of land and 
the ownership of industrial enterprises are not uncommon forms 
of property in this country, but it has generally been supposed 
that they represented not one class, but two classes, and thé 

the classes were more usually found in opposition than 12 
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If the Duke of Ricumoxp and Mr. Bricut can be 
gid to belong to the same class, it may no doubt be 
asserted with a certain degree of truth that this is the 

‘ng class of the country. There are, we suppose, few 
members of either branch of the Legislature who do not 
derive an income from real or personal property, and they all 
pelong to what are conventionally known as the upper and 
middle classes. There is no longer a property qualification 
for members of Parliament; but it has not yet been proposed 
to make the possession of property a disqualification for a 
geat in the House of Commons. Assuming that all our legis- 
Jators belong to the same class, it may be observed that 
those in the House of Commons are elected by a great many 
different classes, who, it must be supposed, influence and 
approve the general course of legislation. Household suffrage 
embraces a considerable number of people who cannot be 
accused of a proprietary interest in either land or mills. 
As for the dilettante class who are “ too fine for their work,” 
we are not told whether there is any connexion between the 
ownership of land and mills and a dilettante spirit. It is 
true that there are as yet no so-called working-men in the 
House of Commons, for the simple reason that real working- 
men, none of whom have ever thought of offering themselves 
as candidates, cannot be persuaded to elect persons whom they 
know to be impostors. 

Sir C. Ditke draws a gloomy picture of the present condi- 
tion of the country. On every side he sees darkness and evil. 
He shakes his head over the House of Lords. ‘The peers are 
lazy, careless, and wickedly selfish ; but he cannot say that the 
Commons are any better. He will not stand up for legislators 
who adjourn over the Derby Day, and who get fidgetty if Parlia- 
ment is not up in time for the grouse. Sir CHARLES is certainly 
hard to please. He is equally disgusted with an assembly of 
hereditary legislators and an assembly elected by household 
suffrage. In each case the result is the same—class legislation. 
The “ Government is a cumbersome Republic, administered by 
“ landowners through inconvenient and obsolete fictions.” The 
Premier is “ the humble slave of a fluctuating majority of 
“millowners or landowners.” A Radical Government is 
proved to be worthless, from the fact that, although one has 
been in office for four years, it has not yet touched 
“the rooted feudalism of county government.” The 
Monarchy is also cumbersome, and “ likely to become, as all 
“fictions at some time of their existence will become, 
“dangerous.” Thus we arrive at the result that the two 
Houses of Parliament, household suffrage, Radical Govern- 
ments, and the Monarchy are all either worthless or mis- 
chievous. The gloomy baronet looks from Dan to Beersheba, 
and all is barren. It is well known, he says, that “ he is not 
“ one of those who flatter the populace by telling of the de- 
“ moralization of the rich and great,” and we are therefore 
Ied to suppose that the report of a certain speech said to have 
been delivered last year at Newcastle was only an idle tale 
or malicious invention. At present he is satisfied that 
“ there is profound political demoralization—that is, terrible 
“ lack of public spirit—in all classes, and, he would add, in 
“all countries.” And then he went on to compare our elec- 
toral system with those of France, the United States, Italy, 
Prussia, and Spain, “ with the object of showing that we were 
“behind them in simplicity of electoral law.” He does not 
appear to have thought it worth while to go on to prove 
that simplicity in this respect was necessarily an unmixed 
advantage. Sir C. Ditxe might have usefully compared the 
practical operation of the electoral systems of France, the 
United States, and other countries where “ simplicity ” pre- 
vails, and of the open voting which we have rashly dis- 


. carded. It would also have been interesting to hear what a 


philosophical traveller had to say about the greater freedom 
of the people and the superior morality of statesmen and 
Parliaments in countries blessed with simplicity of election. 
Sir C. Ditke avoided a repetition of the silly clap-trap in 
which he indulged last year at Newcastle about the expenses 
of the Court; but he was equally reckless in his assertions 
as to the general misgovernment of the country, and care- 
less of the effect of hasty and violent language. “He declared 
that in our Parliament “ the poor are never heard,” and that 
; he could name offices which are pure sinecures, and to 
zi which fresh appointments had been made within a year, 
‘ with a public statement to Parliament that there were 
“ duties to perform, and a private admission that this is not 

the case.” If this statement is founded on facts, Sir C. DILKE 
should have brought the facts before the House of Commons. 

As an example of injurious “class legislation” Sir C. 
Dike instanced the rejection of the Birmingham Sewage 
Bill. The House of Commons is not an infallible body, 


and there can be little doubt that it behaved injudiciousl 
on that occasion. We pointed out at the time that it h 
placed itself in a false position by overriding the decision of 
its own Committee without further inquiry, and that the 
minent part taken by certain members in defence of their 
own private interests, and apparently in opposition to the public, 
would probably be misconstrued. In a case of this kind the 
House of Commons should be careful to place itself beyond 
suspicion; but the question at issue was by no means so 
simple and one-sided as Sir C. Dike imagines. Opinions 
differed as to whether the plan of drainage proposed was 
really the best for Birmingham, and even landowners who 
happen to be members of Parliament are entitled to expect 
reasonable consideration. The “ class legislation” which 
Sir C. Ditxe detects in the other cases which he cited is 
purely imaginary, the “ offspring of a heat-oppressed brain.” 
The payment of Governor Eyre’s law expenses was only 
an act of common honesty. He had been promised the 
money, and would have been defrauded if it had been 
withheld. Sir C. Diuxe thinks it is “a most astounding 
“ proposition” that a Ministry should in any degree be bound 
by the engagements of its predecessors. According to Sir 
Cuarues’s theory, one Ministry might contract for public 
works, fortifications for example, and another Ministry, because 
it disapproved of fortifications, might refuse to pay for them. 
Again he is of opinion that the Government, in discharging its 
legal obligations, should look “ not only to the strict legal 
“ bearing of the proposition, but to the way in which it will 
“be taken up in the country.” That is to say, the Govern- 
ment should have broken faith with Governor Eyre because 
a number of foolish and ignorant people chose to imaging 
that he was being paid for hanging Baptist missionaries. 
The regulation of meetings in the Parks is the very reverse 
of an act of class legislation. It is intended to protect the 
community at large in the enjoyment of its recreation grounds 
against the irruptions of roughs and agitators. Casting his 
despairing glance over the wide waste of corrupt interests 
and political profligacy, Sir Cartes discerns only one 
gleam of hope. “It,” he says, “improvement is to 
“come, it must be from below.” All classes except the 
lowest have been tried and found wanting. There is still the 
peasantry and the residuum of the towns to whom votes 
might be given; and that is the only practical remedy he can 
suggest. He sees, however, that unless the new voters out- 
numbered the old voters, or unless the latter could be dis- 
franchised, the change would only leave matters as they are. 
He concludes his lecture with a desponding admission that 
“ property has an influence which will not be destroyed or 
“ shaken, but which may even be strengthened by the admission 
“to the franchise of a more dependent class.” It would be 
absurd to waste time on a serious exposure of Sir C. Ditke’s 
shallow paradoxes and infantile inconsistencies. It seems to 
us that if we really are in such a hopeless condition, we 
had better be merry while we can, and that the worst possible 
employment of our time must be the hearing or reading of 
such dismal stuff as Sir C. Ditke’s speeches, which do not 
even pretend to help us to a remedy. 


THE COMMERCIAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH FRANCE. 


f gy: issues raised by the French proposal for a renewal 
of the Commercial Treaty are peculiar and anomalous. 
It seldom happens that one of the parties to a serious negotia- 
tion wishes, like the English Government in the present case, 
to attain the smallest possible result. All commercial treaties 
are inconsistent with the strict theory of Free-trade, and the 
present difficulty has arisen from the partial recurrence of 
France to the obsolete protective system; yet there is a 
general and well-founded feeling that it is desirable to comply 
with the wishes of the French Government, if a compromise 
can be effected which involves neither a heavy material loss 
nor a grave compromise of principle. The original reluctance 
of the English Government even to discuss a modification of 
the Treaty has been fully justified by the change which has 
taken place in the tone of the negotiation. Although the 
PresipenT and his Ministers now profess to be influenced only 
by considerations of financial convenience or necessity, the 
movement for the abolition of the Treaty was in the first 
instance exclusively due to a perverse economical policy. 
It is proper to accept with courteous acquiescence diplo- 
matic assurances that an increase of the tariff has been 
rendered indispensable by the losses of France and by the 
exorbitant demands of Germany; but it must neverthe- 
less be remembered that the agitation against the Treaty 
B2 
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was commenced and vigorously prosecuted at a time when the 
war and the overthrow of the Empire were utterly unforeseen. 
At the beginning of 1870 M. Tuters, M. Povrer-Querrtier, 
and an active section of the Legislative Body induced the 
Imperial Government to institute an inquiry into the opera- 
tion of the Treaty; and they extorted an implied promise 
that the alleged hardships inflicted on French industry should 
be in some degree redressed. There could at that time be no 
question of national misfortunes or of any extraordinary 
demand for additional resources. M. Turers in more than 
one elaborate oration grounded his opposition to the con- 
tinuance of Free-trade on the crudest maxims of Protection ; 
and he was especially anxious to prove that the interchange 
of commodities between two countries was exclusively advan- 
tageous to the wealthier community. After the fall of the 
Empire and his own accession to power M. Tuters con- 
sistently repeated the same arguments, while he professed to 
be willing, at the cost of some pecuniary sacrifice, to make for 
political reasons some moderate concessions to England. 
‘That the strictest prohibition would have been the most advan- 
tageous arrangement for France was an opinion which he never 
attempted to disguise. It was as a statesman, and not as a 
commercial legislator, that he recognized the advantages of a 
limited and regulated intercourse. 


Although M. Tuters is neither by age nor by character 
disposed to adopt new impressions, there can be little doubt 
that the unaffected indifference of the English nation to the 
denunciation of the Treaty has on this occasion induced him 
to reconsider some cherished opinions. The course of the 
negotiation sufficiently proved that the English belief in the 
simple maxims of political economy was perfectly sincere. 
The Government showed no unwillingness to entertain the 
French proposals, but their backwardness became more plainly 
marked as the discussion proceeded. 
plausible grounds, that there was some division of opinion 
among the English Ministers; and it was known that the 
Ambassador at Paris urged upon his Government the expe- 
diency of complying as far as possible with the wishes of the 
Presipent. Lord Granvitie, who was believed to be per- 
sonally opposed to the modification of the Treaty, could not 
but listen with attention to the representations of the 
Chambers of Commerce which protested almost unanimously 
against the proposed additions to the French tariff. 
After many months spent in fruitless negotiation, the 
French Government in the course of the last spring gave 
notice of the termination of the Treaty, without producing 
in England the alarm or excitement on which M. Triers 
had calculated. The subject had been so carelessly con- 
sidered that the complications which must necessarily ensue 
had never been distinctly understood. It could not have been 
the intention of the Presipent to subject England to the ex- 
ceptional disadvantages which must be caused by the acci- 
dental priority in date of the English Treaty. It seems to 
have been expected that the other Treaty Powers would, in 
deference to England and to France, anticipate the termination 
of their engagements; and, when they unanimously refused 
to waive their rights, it became evident even to the most in- 
veterate Protectionists that the rupture of the English Treaty 
was in some respects a blunder. The tax on raw materials, 
which the Presipent had with misapplied adroitness forced 
upon the Assembly, is rendered for the present almost in- 
operative in consequence of the exceptions which are claimed 
by Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy; and it is foreseen that 
English goods will find their way into French markets, although 
they are wantonly diverted from the direct and natural route. 
The French Government is now, for various reasons, bent on 
preventing the English Treaty from lapsing, and its assurances 
of a desire for commercial intercourse have become more 
earnest and more credible. 


Either by an oversight, or through inability to obtain a con- 
cession which ought to have been made in 1860, Mr. Coppen 
failed to include in his Treaty a provision that in all 
circumstances England should enjoy in France the privileges 
of the most favoured nation. It is obviously unjust that the 


country which first negotiated a Commercial Treaty should , 


suffer in consequence of priority of date; nor can even Pro- 
tectionists in I'rance desire that any traders but those of 
their own nation should be favoured as against other foreigners 
by differential rates. The French Government is con- 
sequently willing, and even anxious, to prevent the establish- 
ment of a vexatious and unprofitable inequality ; but as English 
commerce and navigation would be primarily exposed to ex- 
ceptional disadvantage through the abolition of the Treaty, 
M. Tuiers wishes to exchange for some ostensible equivalent 
a concession which in strict justice ought to be freely made. 


It was supposed, on | 


—_, 
If reasonable terms are offered, the English Government 
perhaps be induced to renew the Treaty in a modified fo, 
rather than to expose English traders and shipowners to partial 
exclusion from French ports and markets. It has been late} 
proposed that any separate article of the Treaty shall 
liable to denunciation by either party on short notice with. 
out prejudice to the remaining provisions; and there is much 
convenience in an arrangement which leaves both Govern. 
ments comparatively free. ‘Throughout the long negotiations 
England has combined a diplomatic inferiority of position with 
a higher moral standard. It was understood on both sides 
that retaliation by protective tariffs was out of the question. 
and that consequently M. ‘T'aizrs might apply his doctrines to 
practice with comparative security. If the plan of short notice 
is included in the terms of the modified Treaty, the whole 
question will be left open for future consideration ; and in the 
meantime certain departments of trade will be to some extent 
relieved from vexatious imposts. The French Government 
has probably at last discovered that domestic producers belo 
also to the despised class of consumers. The exclusion of 
English shipping from the French carrying trade would in. 
crease the cost of many articles which are required for French 
manufactures. M. Povyer-Quertier himself can scarcely 
wish that the spinners of Rouen should, through vicious 
navigation laws, be compelled to pay an additional percentage 
on the price of raw cotton. 

If the renewal or termination of the Treaty depended on 
purely reasonable considerations, both Governments would 
unhesitatingly agree to resume their natural freedom. Lord 
GRANVILLE, if he were solicitous to obtain an argumenta- 
tive triumph, might tender to M. pe Rémusar a blank sheet 
of paper on which the French Government might state 
in detail any possible articles which could be inserted in a 
treaty. The English Minister might then suggest that the 
| ideal tariff, if it were enacted by the French Legislature, 
would supersede any necessity for an international arrange- 
ment; and his argument would be the more plausible because 
it is well known that the French Assembly is on economical 
questions more liberal than the Government. Fortunately, it 
is not the habit or the desire of prudent statesmen to drive 
friendly antagonists into a corner. It must be assumed that 
the Prestpent has reasons for any course of policy which he 
may adopt, and it is not the business of foreigners to inquire 
too closely into the relations of any Government with its own 
subjects or with any particular section of the community. Mr. 
CosDEN was well aware that the Emperor NapoLeon was in 
advance of the French people; and he deliberately strength- 
ened his hands against the Legislative Body by enabling 
him to rely on a binding compact with England, rather 
than on the interest of French consumers. Although the 
situation of the Presipent is different from that of his 
predecessor, he is entitled to deference and consideration; and 
in all public and private transactions facilities ought to be as 
far as possible atforded for the tacit retractation of error. 
There is a time to insist on sound principles, and a time for 
judicious compromises. As long as the French Government 
habitually described the Treaty as a ruinous concession to 
English interests, Lord GraNvILLe was fully justified in ex- 
pressing indifference to the renewal of arrangements which 
were regarded as favours. Now that the Presipent, for 
reasons of his own, thinks it expedient to retain a portion of 
the ‘I'reaty, it may be well to conciliate the good will of 
France even by the toleration of some economic anomalies. 
The experience of ten years has enlightened and ripened 
French opinion; and it is probable that under a renewed 
Commercial Treaty, if its provisions are not extravagantly 
oppressive, the present or the coming generation may become 
accustomed to acknowledge the elementary truths of political 
economy, 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT CONFERENCE. 


R. MIALL’S speech at the Birmingham Conference, 
though not altogether a cheerful one, was, in one point 
of view, very well calculated to bring recruits to the agitation 
for the disestablishment of the Church of England. He pre- 
sented the movement which it was designed to recommend in 
the most attractive aspect possible to unreflecting zealots. It 
is worthy of enthusiastic support because it will be recognized, 
when accomplished, “as one of the greatest triumphs 0 
“ humanity and Christianity.” It needs support because “it 
“ is a tremendous work, and will be a tremendous struggle. 
Those who urge it forward are disinterested, for they seek no 
denominational advantage. Their object is only, as he grandly 
' expresses it, “ to lift the spiritual element of society intoa higher 
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“ ” Yet it hasa great, though incidental, political value, 
since it lights up for the Liberal party “ the torch of a blazing 
t npinciple,” and so saves them from political stagnation. A 
man utterly ignorant of the real facts might fairly be carried 
away by such an address as this. He would assume that the 
object attacked was some giant abuse, defended by the united 
strength of many powerful interests, and leaving traces of 
jts poisonous influence in every field of political action. It 
might not occur to him that enthusiasm can conjure up foes 
as well a3 @ them, that it can paint its enemy in 
colours chosen by itself, and then exhaust language in 
condemnation of the creature of its own imaginative brush. 
But as soon as the listener tries to identify this terrible 
monster of which he has heard Mr. Mratt speak, he will be 
at a loss in what direction to look for it. He will find that 
this triumph of humanity and Christianity has to be won over 
some twenty thousand men, not indeed in all cases better than 
their neighbours, but in no case worse, holding titular rank 
as members of the first of the learned professions, but by far 
the least well off of the three, and spending much of their 
time and much of their money in striving sincerely, if not 
always wisely, to improve the condition of the poor with whom 
they are brought in contact. He might, no doubt, if he were 
so minded, detect weak places in the institution singled out 
for the wrath of the Birmingham Conference. But after 
every allowance has been made for inconsistencies in theory 
and shortcomings in practice, he will still see no resem- 
blance between Mr. Mtatu’s dismal picture and the reality. 
If the Church of England were what you told me, he 
will say, your case would be made out beyond the need 
of further argument. But now that I have come to know 
it, I find that it has nothing in common with your description. 
I expected to see a Church using a political and social position 
secured to it by law as an instrument of insult and oppres- 
sion against the members of every other communion. What 
I do see is a Church whose ministers indeed in many instances 
derive their incomes from endowments instead of from the 
contributions of their congregations, and whose bishops enjoy 
the costly privilege of a seat in the House of Lords, but whose 
members have no advantage over the members of other com- 
munions which would not equally be theirs if disestablish- 
ment had already taken place. You may possibly be right 
in thinking that religion would benefit in some respects by 
the Church ceasing to have any special relation to the State, 
and any share in ecclesiastical endowments not directly and 
consciously devoted to its use. I, on the other hand, can 
show benefits which now accrue to religion from the distribu- 
tion of the clergy irrespectively of the readiness or power of 
the inhabitants to maintain ministers for themselves. You 
may even be right in thinking that the balance of advantage 
lies on the side of disestablishment. All I deny is that the 
question can fairly be presented as having only that side to 
it. It is a very fair subject for discussion, supposing that the 
discussion be not intended to have any practical result. But 
it isnot a subject, as it seems to me, from which ordinary 
politicians can draw that supply of sustained enthusiasm 
which is needed to overturn an institution so deeply rooted in 
the customary life of the English people. 


The conclusion here attributed to Mr. Mratt’s imaginary dis- 
ciple is one very likely to be arrived at by the averaze Liberal 
in real life. The disestablishment of the Church of England 
from without is a very great, and even “ tremendous,” work. 
There is no need to prove this, because Mr. Mratt himself 
admits and proclaims it. What is the inducement that is to 
bring together the array of men and material required for the 
attack? Mr. MIauu answers, zeal for religious equality; and 
Mr. Leatuam adds that he knows of no grievance ‘ so well 
“calculated to excite a populace as a sentimental grievance— 
* that is, a grievance in which purely sordid considerations play 
“ only asecondary part.” No doubt this is sometimes true. The 
grievance of the Irish Church, for example, was one in which 
purely sordid considerations had come to play a very secondary 
part, and yet any amount of popular excitement in regard to 
it could have been called forth at a moment’s notice. 
Church-rates are mentioned by Mr. Lratuam as another case in 
point. It was not, he says, because they “ made large demands 
«en the pockets of Nonconformists that the agitation for 
> their repeal gave rise to one of the fiercest controversies of 

modern times.” ‘They may not have had this effect because 
they made large demands on the pocket, but if they had 
made no demands at all, it may be doubted whether they 
Would ever have been interfered with. Indeed, the way in 
which they were finally dealt with goes to prove this. Strictly 
speaking, Church-rates have not been abolished; they go on 


of enforcing payment. The sentimental grievance was not 
removed by this treatment, for the Church of England has an 
opportunity of raising money in a way which is not open to 
Dissenters. The agitation for their repeal was satisfied by a 
change which dealt only with purely sordid considerations. 
Why is it that a change of this kind was sufficient to end 
“one of the fiercest controversies of modern times” when a 
similar remedy would have been wholly inadequate if it had 
been applied to the Irish Church? Because in the latter case 
political considerations came to the aid of purely sordid con- 
siderations, and the presence of the political element would 
have deprived the removal of the money grievance of all its 
value. The fact that in the case of Church-rates the removal 
of the money grievance did all that was needed is evidence 
that here the political element was absent. When therefore 
Mr. Matt declares his conviction that the cause of 
disestablishment only needs to be properly placed before the 
Liberal party to excite all the enthusiasm which is wanted 
to ensure its success, he is reckoning on a latent force which 
may prove to have no existence. It is probable that, after 
the energies of the Liberation Society have been directed 
for another year to the diffusion of information, the promotion 
of petitions to Parliament, the improvement and extension of 
local organization, and such other expedients as will “ enable 
“ them to exert their utmost strength in the constituencies,” 
the result will still fall very far short of Mr. Mrat1’s hopes. 
They may find candidates prepared to pledge themselves to 
religious equality in the abstract, and disestablishment may 
so far become a part of the fashionable Liberal creed as to 
give the Liberation Society a considerable apparent gain at 
the next general election. But a large body of abstract 
opinion in favour of a change may exist without the change 
itself being any nearer accomplishment. The disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England is not to be effected by a 
resolution of the House of Commons on the motion of a 
private member. It must be the work of the Government, 
and, at their present rate of progress, the Liberation Society 
are likely to be a long time before they can persuade a Ministry 
to set their hands to such a measure. 

One of the resolutions adopted at Birmingham points, 
though without the authors of it intending that it should do 
so, to the one really promising chance that seems to be at 
present in store for the advocates of disestablishment. The 
Conference declare “ that the effect of recent judicial deci- 
“sions in giving legal sanction to the existence within the 
“ English Establishment of conflicting religious tenets and 
“ practices increases the injustice inflicted on Nonconformists.” 
It is hard to understand why the laxity about dogma which 
this resolution attributes to the Established Church should be 
especially offensive to Dissenters. But if the existence of the 
Established Church is an injustice, its comprehensive charaeter 
certainly gives this injustice a longer lease of life. A successful 
attempt to narrow the bounds of the Church of England, or even 
to widen them in such a way as, by provoking a secession, 
should virtually narrow them, would in all probability be 
fatal to its secular position. The Church Association and the 
Liberation Society are unconsciously labouring for the same 
end. It would be rash to assert that this conception of its 
function has begun to dawn upon the former. If it has not, 
a revival of its spasmodic activity may shortly be looked for. 
In that case the future of the Church of England will largely 
depend upon whether the mode of interpretation laid down 
in SHEPHARD v. Bennett, or that preferred in Henpert v. 
Purcuas, be adopted by the Privy Council, 


MR. JUSTICE WILLES. 


vane death of Mr. Justice WittEs is a heavy loss to his 
profession and to the country, and the terrible circum- 
stances under which it has occurred have naturally deepened 
the gloom of the event. The ideas of clear, unclouded sense, 
dignified composure, and calm self-restraint which are popu- 
larly associated with the judicial character—the attributes, as 
it were, of one removed above the cares and passions and 
frailties of ordinary life—helped to intensify the shock with 
which the news was received. People in Court who see the 
Judge sitting in his state are apt to forget the man beneath 
the ermine, who has not even been able to leave outside the 
sickness or anxiety from which he is no more exempt than 
any of his audience. A few years ago an eminent Scotch 
Judge died by his own hand rather than face the dishonour 
of having publicly to confess participation in illegal practices 
at an election; but he had been missing for some days, and 


rumour and conjecture had prepared the public mind for the 
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dreadful truth when it was at last disclosed. Mr. Justice 
Wittes’s death was in every way startling and unexpected. 
It was not known that he was ill, and the news of his death 
and the manner of it came together with cruel suddenness. 
The impulse to kill himself was only a paroxysm of his 
disease. The verdict of “suicide in an unsound state of 
“ mind” is often returned in a conventional rather than a 
diteral sense, but in this instance there can be no doubt that it 
was fully justified by the facts of the case. Mr. Justice 
Wittes had long been in delicate health. He was subject to 
palpitation of the heart, and required great care and atten- 
tion. A life which can be preserved only by the close 
observance of strict rules of diet and regimen, and by con- 
stant nursing, has been said to be no better than a tedious 
disease; aud these were pretty much the conditions under 
which Mr. Justice WitLes not only lived, but laboured. 
He was a very hard worker, not in the sense that work 
told hardly on him, for he did it easily, but in the amount 
of work which he accomplished. He had often said that 
when he had completed the period of service on the Bench 
which would entitle him to a pension, he would resign and 
spend the rest of his life cruising in his yacht, visiting all 
the most beautiful places and the finest climates, and occa- 
sionally reflecting, as a delicate touch of enjoyment, on the 
fate of his brethren whom he had left behind. But when 
the time came the habit of work seemed to be too strong for 
him. He kept his seat at Westminster, and he had only 
returned a few weeks ago from the heavy labours of the 
Northern Circuit, which he had voluntarily chosen, though he 
could have selected, if he had cared, a less onerous 
duty. This time he complained of fatigue and exhaustion. 
He must go to bed, he said, and sleep for a fortnight or 
three weeks. But it was then too late. He had disregarded 
warnings which should have been taken in time, and sleep 
appeared to have forsaken him. He became restless, absent- 
amifided, and odd in his ways. Something seemed to be 
hanging over him, and there can be no doubt from the medical 
evidence that he was suffering from suppressed gout. It 
touched his brain, and in a paroxysm of agony he shot him- 
self with a revolver which was kept in his bedroom as a 
protection against robbers. Considering his state of health, 
it is perhaps surprising, not that he should have broken 
down now, but that he should never have broken down 
before. The hard work of the Northern Circuit probably 
told upon a frame already enfeebled and disordered, but it is 
idle to argue from this example that the Judges are all dreadfully 
overworked, and that there ought to be more of them. This 
may or may not be true, but the death of Mr. Justice WiLLES 
is not an argument to the purpose. It must be said, however, 
that the conditions under which the Judges have to perform 
their duties, in small, crowded, stuffy, ill-ventilated Courts, 
are certainly not favourable to health, The Government 
would do a great deal more for the Bench, and for the Bar 
from which it is recruited, by hurrying on the building of the 
New Law Courts than by increasing the number of the 
Judges. 

Mr. Justice WILLEs was a deep and conscientious lawyer. 


He was a thorough master of his profession in all its branches, | 


His name is associated with an important reform, or series of 


reforms, in the rules of Common Law Procedure, by which | 


a vast number of tedious and troublesome formalities were 
swept away, and a more simple and rational system was in- 
troduced. He had no respect for trivial or pedantic technical- 
ities; but it was his perfect knowledge of the subject down 
to the most minute details which enabled him to grapple with 
it so successfully, and to discriminate between what was 
really good and what was worthless. Serjeant Surrebutter 
himself was not more learned in the mysteries of the old style 
of special pleading than the distinguished lawyer who had 
the principal share in overthrowing it. No one knew better 
than Mr. Justice Wittes the value of good rules, and of a 
uniform and systematic administration of law. Fiat jus ruat 
justitia, is a remark attributed to Mr. Justice Maus, but Mr. 
Justice WiILLES equally appreciated its meaning, and shared 
Mavuxe’s contempt for the “substantial justice ” which is the 
favourite resort of weak judges, who try to twist 
the law to suit the particular circumstances of each 
case, instead of laying down and applying broad, firm 
principles for the benefit of the community at large. 
Mr. Justice WiLLEs is not known by any brilliant judgments or 
displays of forensic eloquence, At the Bar he was a keen, 
adroit, and vigorous pleader; but he made no e of 
shining as an orator; and he exchanged his stuff gown for 
the ermine without being called within the Bar. On the 
Bench he preserved the habits of a leading junior; he was 


good for the law and the facts, and no opinions were safer 
or more authoritative than his; but speeches were not jn his 
way. He had not much regard for literary graces, jj, 
object was to express himself in the clearest and most yp. 
mistakable manner, and his judgments, though sometimes 
rough and jerky, were admirable for their distinctness and 
lucidity. His was not a light that threw dark shadows, } 
fell to his lot to be the first of the Election Judges, and the 
rules he laid down have been in almost every instance jp. 
plicitly accepted by his brethren. Mr. Justice WitLEs, whe, 
at the Bar, was supposed to excel in his knowledge of com, 
mercial law ; but there was, in fact, hardly any branch of the 
law in which he could be found at fault. He had mastereg 
not only the working details, but the principles of law, and 
was an accomplished student of foreign jurisprudence. He was 
not a brilliant or a subtle man; but thoroughnesss of know. 
ledge, joined to a sound common sense which he was never 
afraid to exercise freely and boldly, made him a powerful ang 
almost unerring Judge. 


CONVERTS. 

N° man, it may be said, deserves higher praise than the 
pt convert who acts from conscientious motives. Even if he 
makes no great sacrifice of temporal interests, he shows a sengj- 
bility to speculative considerations which is rare and creditable, 
The course of nine men out of ten through this world is determined 
so exclusively by a regard to bread and butter that much is at first 
sight due to the man whose intellect is sufficiently active to be 
accessible to motives of a diiferent order. Few people, when it 
comes to the point, distinctly prefer the interests of their souls to 
the interests of their stomachs, It is therefore rather unfortunate 
that, meritorious as they clearly are, converts are for the most 
part an unpopular race. Neither those whom they leave nor 
those to whom they go over generally regard them with sincere 
atfection. ing of the dislike which we feel to a convert is 
due to our resentment for the tacit rebuke which he administers 
to our grosser natures. Every Gallio is of course annoyed by the 
new preachers who are ignorant of the great art of letting thi 
alone. But it must further be admitted that a convert is apt to 
have some intrinsically disagreeable qualities. He must be a man 
of rare modesty—and a liability to conversion goes more easily 
with conceit than with modesty—if he is not rather proud of 
his performance. The most disinterested man, whilst he rejects 
grosser rewards, likes to pay himself for his self-sacrifice by 
a little complacency. The beliefs to which he has paid so u- 
usual a compliment naturally assume excessive importance in his 
eyes. He cannot help flourishing them rather ostentatiously 
before the public gaze. He is proud of entertaining opinions 
which to older adherents are mere matters of course. He exults 
in reas byw extent of his credulity or of his scepticism, as the 
case may be, and in displaying all the most offensive parts of his 
new creed. People who have been accustumed to a given theory 
during the whole of their lives know how to soften it in particular 

laces; the shoe by eae has grown easy to their feet. 

‘hey know when to sink a disagreeable inference; how to take 
advantage of a happy ambiguity, and to dwell upon the doctrines 
which they hold in common with others rather than upon the 
more distinctive peculiarities of their faith. The new convert has 


| not learnt the recognized modes of evading difficulties, and he 


rejoices in showing that his zeal surpasses that of older believers, 
The renegade, as everybody knows, becomes the bitterest opponent 
of those whom he has deserted. But, besides his offensive py 
in doctrines whose crudeness has not yet become mellowed in hi 
mind, there is a certain pastes against his character. The 
desertion of a creed, like the desertion of a party, frequently 
shows a certain shallowness of the affections. Leally great men 
before their conversion have to undergo an exquisitely painful 
laceration of mind. To abandon old objects of reverence is to 
them a torture; their faith is so deeply intertwined with their 
whole nature that they cannot tear it up by the roots without 


| suffering innumerable pangs. After the effort has been made, 


they are apt to find fragments of the old associations still lurking 
and festering in remote corners of their minds, Conversion may 
therefore be indicative simply of hasty instead of deep conviction, 
and may prove rather that the old convictions were a sham than that 
the new ones area reality. And therefore, whilst the founders of a 
new sect are almost invariably men of lofty nature, the followers are 
apt to be mere frivolous lovers of novelty. To be once converted 
is enough for a man of genuine feeling; the dislocation of thought 
gives him agony enough fora lifetime; but there are people who 
can change opinions as easily as clothes; and therefore in the 
modern dialect, whilst we may respect, even if we do not love, 
@ convert, or even a pervert, we are apt to be suspicious of a 
revert. 

It may thus be laid down as a general principle that every man 
ought to be converted once in his life, and that no one shoul 
converted more than once. Wedo not of course mean that every 
man should change his Church and become a Roman Catholic 
instead of a: Protestant, or vice versd. Changes of that maguitude 
must naturally be rare; and there are many conversions W od 
notinvolve a change of Church. or even of party, Ths altera- 
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son i man’s convictions may produce next to no change in 
Smuperfical relations. He may dentions to use the old language 
and to fight beside his old allies, But every generous nature has to 
a kind of spiritual fermentation which must habitually 

end by transforming in many wa the substance, if not the external 
form, of his opinions. The fact that a man has been thoroughly con- 
sistent throughout his life is sufficient to show that somewhere or 
other there is an important element left out of his constitution. It 
affords a strong presumption that he is deficient, not merely in 
iginality, but in fire and force of character. There are of course 


instances to the contrary. A man may by some ee | be brought 
y 


m his infancy amongst people who hold precisely that creed 
w ~s is couiguiiel’ his faculties when at their fullest develop- 
ment. But even in that case—and the chances against its 
occurrence are enormous—he always loses much. The reason is 
obvious enough. Every creed that has obtained any serious hold 
the world must correspond to some powerful instincts or 
satisfy some profound intellectual need. Therefore the man who 
has been brought up exclusively in @ particular set of ideas, and 
has felt no desire to stray beyond them, must be deficient in that 
icular element which is represented by their rivals. We are 
all kindly provided by our pastors and masters with a number of 
formulas, which have been ppc elaborated by a long series 
of preceding merations. They are a kind of mental harness, 
which is fitted upon us as it has been fitted on thousands of other 
contemporaries. If they fit us to a nicety, the reason is in all pro- 
bability that we are either ———— commonplace people, or 
that we have that extreme docility which is produced by a languid 
imagination and feeble passions. There are men of great intel- 
lectual capacity who have a natural facility for adopting 
formulas; they take to the harness just as a sporting dog 
takes to pointing without any — education. A man 
who has that capacity has one qualification for success in life. 
He has that valuable gift, a talent for the commonplace. In 
competitive examinations it is highly probable that he will dis- 
tance all rivals with an unlucky propensity for originality, In 
office he will take to red-tape like a fish to the water, and he is 
pretty certain to acquire the title,so much valued by the world 
at large, of being an excellent “‘ man of business.” With sufficient 
industry he has every chance of becoming a bishop, a judge, or a 
highly ble person in any line of life to which he may devote 
himself. Indeed it is very possible that he may attain considerable 
tation as a thi ; for people who acquire that name are 
divisible into the two classes of the transmitters and the originators 
of thought. There is no reason why the least original of mankind 
should not become distinguished as a kind of philosophical précis- 
writer. He can make admirable summaries of other people’s 
opinions. The colourless character of his mind will generally be 
taken as a proof of candour. And few people will be conscious of 
the absence from his performances of that one vital of genuine 
fire which makes all the difference between the productions of the 
immortals and the average race of mankind. Such a man is of 
course in no danger, or more properly has no chance, of conversion. 
His opinions lie too much on the surface of his mind; and any set 
of dogmas which has been current amongst many able men can 
be adapted sufficiently well to explain all the phenomena of the 
universe. If it had not a good deal of primd facie probability it 
could never have gained currency. 

The other type of man, with a capacity, like that of Mirabeau, 
for “swallowing all formulas,” is not so easily satisfied. There 
comes a time for him when he feels that the harness grates upon 
him somewhere. He has to construct a scheme of things for him- 
self. He has sympathy enough to feel the force of the sentiments 
by which his antagonists are impelled. He is able to look at his 
doctrines from the outside, to see his opinions as others see them. 
Instead of making a neat summary of the ns objections 
and the recognized answers, he is really tortured by the new views 
which open upon him. The struggle is to him a real one, and not 
a mere rehearsal of thrust and in a fencing-room. He goes 
through a crisis of emotion and odeplenity which leads to a con- 
version or to something equivalent. He may either adopt a new 
set of theories, or he may possibly fall back upon the old ones, 
only putting into them a new and more us meaning. 
It depends upon the healthiness of his nature whether the 
result is altogether satisfactory. He may become bigoted and 
embittered, or he may gain in breadth of sympathy and 
in depth of conviction. In either case he has acquired a 
new power which makes him a dangerous antagonist. Nobody 
can thoroughly accomplished as a controversialist unless 
he has not only considered impartially the arguments used b: 
his opponents, but also has for a time been deeply moved, if 
not converted, by them. To judge of any great man completely, 
you should be a revolted disciple. You have then undergone 
the spell and found out its secret, and placed yourself ge 
- ae thus alone you are able to Judge completely of 

value. The most promising symptom about a young man is 
that he should be such crises as we have 
described. The most powerful advocate of the faith is the man 
who has previously made the boldest excursions into infidelity, 
and who, though he has returned, has returned profoundly modified 
by his previous experience. The price at which every one has to 
buy experience in speculative as in ical life is a heavy one, 
but without it 2 man can scarcely gain sufficient depth and rich- 
hess of mind to be an effective preacher to others, Conversion, 
ore, when it is the outward symbol of such a process, is 
*ymptomatic of genuine power; and few people are so fortunate 


in their early surroundings that it can be altogether superfluous 
to them, or that they can fall back after so tremendous an effort 
precisely upon the place from which started. But it is 
equally true that the process is not one to ted, nor to be 
undergone after a tolerably early stage. It is a disease the single 
occurrence of which exhibits the strength of the constitution, 
poy soem when it occurs again, is indicative rather of permanent 
ebility. 


M. ABOUT AND THE “OPTION.” 


y Noeng Germans have contrived by ing M. About to furnish 
an easy triumph to a smart journalist who may be trusted to 
make the most of it. It is not announced that the zealous official 
who committed this blunder has received a flattering letter from 
Prince Bismarck or a decoration from the Emperor. M. About has 
found a large sale for the amusing narrative of his captivity which 
he has published in his newspaper; and he is going to write a book 
about it, for which there will no doubt be an equally large demand. 
He states that he was rather frightened when he was first 

that he had to sleep on hard boards, and did not like the smell 
the common black soap with which the floor of his room in prison 
was washed. It will be noted in Paris with horror, but without 
surprise, that, although Germany professes to be a civilized coun- 
try, cushions and scented soap have not yet been introduced into 
German prisons. M. About admits that both at Saverne and 
Strasburg his chamber was scrupulously clean, but his captors 
could not protect him from being ugged and kissed by a crowd of 
admiring peasants at the Saverne railway-station. M. About gives 
a lively account of his examination by the magistrate at 
Strasburg, which we are led to suppose was rather an examina- 
tion of the magistrate by M. About. The prisoner was in capital 


irits, and kept up a brisk fire of stingi igrams, with 
dondivea of lofty declamation. ‘The poor judge of 
course was nowhere; he could hardly get a word in edgeways, 
and must have been thankful to escape from his terrible captive. 
M. About has the story all to himself. ap tem mabe of 
Instruction, will —T be content to report confidentially to 
his official superiors. hile M. About was girding himself for 
another examination, he received notice that the case against him 
had been quashed, and that he was free to depart. It is difficult 
to understand how the German prosecutor could ever have 
imagined that it was possible, according to the ordinary principles 
of law, to obtain a conviction on the grounds on which he pressed: 
for one. M. About was accused of having half a year written 
articles in a Paris newspaper hostile to Germany. The articles 
were composed and published in Paris; but M. About had a house 
at Saverne and was a native of Alsace, and this, it was contended, 
broughthim within the jurisdiction of the actual Government of that 
region. It is obvious that for what M. About.did in Paris he was 
amenable to the law of his own country, and if the Germans 
were aggrieved by anything he had written, their proper course 
was to apply to the French Government on the subject. M. About. 
was under arrest for seven days; but beyond the anxiety and in- 
convenience of imprisonment, he does not appear to have suffered 
any serious hardships. His acquittal is of course an admission 
that he was wrongfully arrested, and if reparation is demanded on 
his behalf, it cannot be justly refused. 

While M. About was contined in Strasb: he came across 
a book which filled him with much indignation. It contained an 
article on the wars of the oe in which the French 
soldiery were described as the children of victory, ever triumphant 
and irresistible. “Our infantry,” the writer added, “ who were 
scarcely more than five feet in height, brought back with them 
by hundreds the gigantic soldiers of Germany and Croatia.” This 
bit of brag was signed “ General Foy,” and M. About said it made 
the blood tingle in his veins. It seemed to him a melancholy 
example of the sort of nonsense which had landed his countrymen. 
where they where. He could not selp reflecting that it was these 
phraseurs who had lately brought back, and this time to Paris, the 
giganticGermans, and thatif France had not applauded and believed 
this extravagant rubbish, he would not at that moment have found 


Strasburg a German city and himself a prisoner of the King of 


Prussia. An American officer has stated in a recent work that 
Prince Bismarck told him he had read with amazement the history 
t forth in the text-books which he found in the French school- 
eae where he had often to establish himself with his clerks 
during the war ; and M. About and the Prince are for once at one.. 
There would have been a delicate refinement of cruelty in supplyi 
M. About witha copy of his own ence from the seat of war 
to beguile the moments of captivity. We have a recollection of 
some in his letters which are not unworthy to be placed. 
by the side of General Foy’s rhapsodies. There has been some 
misapprehension as to M. About’s boasting of shooting a sentry. 
M. About did indeed have a private interview with a Prussian 
sentry, but he took care not to shoot him. Just after Wérth he 
wrote some tremendous articles, declaring that every Frenchman 
worthy of the name must rise against the insolent invaders whose 
rude hoofs profaned the sacred soil of France, and that whenever a 
Frenchman happened to meet Prussian soldier, it was his business 
to cleaye him instantly to the dust. Soon after ing these 
ing periods M. About met a Prussian soldier, The place of 
meeting was M. About’s own back-garden, where the man had 
been planted as a sentinel. We can hardly doubt what M. About’s 
first impulse was, but on reflection it occurred to him that it 
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would be a nobler, as it was certainly a more philosophical? 
revenge not to assail the poor fellow with a hatchet or rifle, but 
to be civil to him and give himadrink. M. About did so, and 
found the invader affable. He got some “copy” out of him, and 
lost no time in starting with it for Paris. By the time he reached 
Paris his patriotic rage against the Prussians was once more in 
full blast, and he gave vent to it in a series of pretty articles, in 
which the King and his generals were bespattered with the 
language of the Halles. A good many persons in France about 
that time shared M. About’s sentiments, and imitated his conduct. 
It is not known that M. About took an active part in the defence 
of Paris or in opposition to the Commune, but he reappeared at 
Versailles in the train of M. Thiers. In other days he had graced 
the little dinners of the Palais Royal, and relished the petites 
entrées of the Tuileries. ‘The author of the Question romaine is 
now tenderly interested in the welfare of the Jesuits, whom the 
Germans have expelled from Alsace. His faithful heart yearns 
over the impoverished priesthood of the annexed provinces, and 
he sneers at the Protestant clergy with good incomes and rich 
wives. It is impossible to imagine anything more touching than 
to see the Voltaire of the Boulevards posing as the eldest son of 
the Church. If M. About had had an opportunity of studying 
his own letters and leading articles in prison, his candour would 
perhaps have been compelled to admit that the race of phraseurs did 
not end with General Foy. 

The “option” which has been placed before the inhabitants 
of Alsace-Lorraine of becoming German citizens or quitting their 
native country is a subject on which it is perhaps difficult for 
Englishmen to argue calmly and diapascionstely. lt is impossible 
not to feel the deepest sympathy and compassion for the unfortu- 
nate people who have had to choose between what in a vast 
number of cases must have been utter ruin, and in any case the 
painful disruption of old ties and associations, and forswearing 
their nationality. But our sympathy for the victims must not 
blind us to the hard facts and practical necessities of the case. 
The “option” isa natural and unavoidable consequence of the 
annexation of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, and the annexation, as 
the Germans assert, has been forced upon them by the use 
which the French have continually and systematically made of 
this ground for the purpose of attacking them. Whether the 
Germans have done wisely for themselves in insisting upon this 
annexation is a question upon which opinions differ, but it is at 
least certain that the question is one on which the Germans are 
entitled to judge for themselves. The French went out to shear, 
and came back shorn. They went to war, and got the worst of 
it, and they must expect to find the consequences extremely un- 
a. or years and years they had been clamouring for the 

hine, and they have no right to complain that the Germans, 
with the recollection of former invasions to quicken their 
apprehensions, should have resolved to protect themselves in every 
possible way. It has come to be understood as a sort of funda- 
mental principle in the constitution of States that people shall 
not be transferred from one Government to another without their 
consent. It may be said that this is rather a sentiment than a 
principle, and there are obviously various practical considerations 
—as, for example, how many people are required in order to make 
up a sufficient number to exercise this absolute freedom of choice 
—by which it must be qualified and limited. The theory has 
never yet been honestly applied on any occasion ; and the Germans 
might have contended with some care ge that they were not 
bound to treat the French better than the | owe treated other 
people. However, they have been quite content to accept the 

inciple. They have won the ground and they mean to keep it, 

t they do not claim the inhabitants as part of the conquest. 
The inhabitants were free to go ag they chose, and this is 
the “‘ option ” which terminated on Monday last. When it was 
once settled that the Germans were to have these provinces, the 
rest followed as a matter of course. Either the inhabitants were 
or were not prepared to acquiesce in their annexation, and 
it was necessary that they should come out and declare 
themselves in their true colours. If they acquiesced, then 
they must recognize the authority of the German Government; 
if they did not acquiesce, then they must identify themselves with 
some other Government, and the Germans insisted that this 
identification should be a reality. It was decreed that no person 
should remain a French subject unless he, or, if a minor, his 
father, had, before October 1, acquired a genuine domicile in 
France. A Frenchman may reside or hold pro in Alsace- 
Lorraine without becoming a German subject, but only on 
condition that he has a real domicile in the country to which he 
professes to belong. It is not perhaps surprising that Parisian 
journalists should see no inconvenience in German territory being 
peopled by a vast number of Frenchmen waiting for the first 
yee to rise in revolt and to co-operate with an invasion of 

eir countrymen ; but the Germans may be pardoned if they look 
at the matter from another point of view. It would have been 
madness for them to take the provinces unless they meant 
to keep them, and in order to keep them it is to make 
their possession secure. It is natural that the German Govern- 
ment should assume that its first duty is to the people of Germany. 
For their sake it is bound to do all it can, not merely to hold 
Alsace-Lorraine, but to discourage any attempt on the part of the 
French to recover it. Itis said that the “ option,” cruel in itself, has 
been enforced with wanton and malicious severity. It is quite 
impossible that a transaction of this kind could be carried out 
without inflicting a great deal of misery and suffering, and 


it is not improbable that some of the German officials hayg 
not been particularly delicate and gentle in giving effect to the, 
orders. Disputes too would necessarily arise as to the interpre. 
tation of the conditions under which the “option” should be made, 
It may be gathered that the Germans are anxious to cut off the 
people who remain as much as possible from France, and top 
them in every kind of way to their new allegiance. They wo 
rather have open enemies than treacherous friends, and the 

for their enemies is, they think, over the border. It is complaineg 
that German is now to be the official language, and the lan 

of the schools, and that French is only to be taught for a om 
of hours a week, as a sort of “extra subject.” But, in point of 
fact, German is and always has been the language of the peo 
and it is not many years since they murmured at the teaching of 
French as the principal language in the schools, It is difficult tg 
ascertain how far the inhabitants have availed themselves of the 
“ option” to remove into France. ‘There is a curious credulity jn 
accepting the statements of the Patrie as historical evidence on 
such a question. ‘here would seem, however, to be little doubt 
that the exodus has been considerable, and that it has included 
all classes. M. About thinks that the Protestants are not indis- 
posed to remain, and the Protestants represent the most energetic 
and thriving part of the population. It is possible that some of 
those who have gone will slip back gradually when they find 
how many there are to keep them in countenance, and how 
little there is in common between themselves and the 
French people among whom they have for the present gone to 
live. No secret is made in France of the intention to recover the 
lost provinces at the earliest possible opportunity. M. About does 
not deny that he looks forward confidently to this result, and 
that one of the objects of his visit to Alsace was to encourage the 
people to expect and prepare for it. It would appear that the 
Germans are acting, not only in legitimate self-defence, but in the 
interests of European peace, in doing all they can to make this 
enterprise as hopeless as possible. 


LAST AGONIES OF A MYTH. 


\ \y E are fast becoming converts to the Dean of Westminster's 

doctrine that, for some purposes, falsehood is better than 
truth. It is as lovers of Aaveledian that we are led to this con- 
clusion. We find that there are certain cases in which falsehood 
—not necessarily falsehood in a moral sense, but falsehood of state- 
ment, error as to facts and inferences—is not only consistent with, 
but actually implies, a greater amount of knowledge than some 
statements against the truth of which there is not a word to be 
said. It is possible to make a statement every word of which 
shall be literally true to the smallest detail, but which shall yet 
display greater ignorance of the matter in hand than the most 
amazing blunder. For, as we have before now pointed out, 
blunder oe a certain amount of knowledge; a man cannot, 
strictly speaking, blunder about things of which he knows nothing 
whatever. For a man to produce a good blunder he must be 
thinking about the subject on which he blunders. He must have 
heard something about it; he must know some of the facts; he 
must have on his lips some of the phrases used to describe those 
facts; he must know something of what other people have been 
thinking and saying about the matter; otherwise he has not the 
materials for producing a blunder. On the other hand there is a 
class of men who do not blunder, simply because they have 
not knowledge enough to blunder. There is something very 
amusing when a new light suddenly breaks in upon a mind 
of this kind. Something which other people have known 
all about for years, something about which accurate men have 
been thinking and speaking accurately for years, something about 
which blunderers have been blundering for years, but about which 
both accurate men and blunderers have at any rate been thinking 
and learning something, has all this while been to him a perfect 
blank. He has thought nothing about it and has known nothi 
about it ; the thing has never come into his head at all during al 
the time that the others have been busying themselves about it, 
each in his own way. At last by some chance he stumbles on 
some statement of the whole matter which puts him at once in a 
certain way on a level with those who have been working at it for 
years, and, if he is only discreet, the world need never find out that 
he is not really on a level with them. But commonly by a sort 
of righteous Nemesis he is tempted to announce his new light to 
the world with all the glee and all the pomp of a new discovery. 
All that he puts forth may be perfectly true, perfectly accurate in 
every detail, without the faintest whiff of a blunder p. fron it. The 
joke is that he cannot help showing that he fancies that what 1s 
new to himself must be equally new to the rest of the world. He 
ae forth the truth which he has lighted upon in a way 
which, to those who have been working at the matter all their days, 
sounds very much as if one were to read “ It is not generally known 
that the bones of fossil elephants have been found in Europe,” 
or “It has been announced in a paper read at the last meeting of 
the British Association that there are planets in the solar system 
further off from the sun than Saturn.” In cases of this sort we 
do maintain that falsehood is, ina sense, better than truth. The 
false statements of the blunderer who has been really trying to 
find out something about the matter are more respectable than 
the true statements of a man who has been sleeping on and doing 
nothing, and who at last wakes up to enter on the fulness of 
other men’s labours, 
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In this way of looking at the matter we may have more 

thy with an inaccurate statement than with an accurate 

aympe The case indeed may be argued from another point of 
‘oy, A blunder is undoubtedly a work of art; a goo blunder 
Mee srecious work of art which it is not given to every one to call 
a, As we have said, the blunderer must know something 
ne the matterin hand. But his knowledge must be only partial ; 
must be judiciously mixed with a twofold ignorance—partial 
; orance of the matter in hand, and.total ignorance of the extent 
ie his own ignorance. But if, as some philosophers teach us, 
happiness is the end of man, and if, as others teach us, ignorance 
is Tse, it follows that there is a state yet higher than that of 
even the best blunderer. For, as his ignorance is only partial, 
his bliss must be partial also; perfect bliss must be sought for in 
the higher region of perfect ignorance. It is then a less exertion 
of art, a less close approach to the aay of man, to produce a 
blunder which, however good, implies only partial ignorance than 
to produce something which implies at all events the past pos- 
session of total ignorance. We speak thus carefully because it 
may be objected that when the man puts forth his accurate state- 
ment of the matter which he has just learned, he is no longer 
wholly ignorant, but is on the contrary very well informed. The 
fact is, that the pleasure of the display of total ao is, 
the pleasure of calling on others to share in the highest bliss—can 
only be purchased at the cost of giving up some part of the total 
jnorance itself. As long as a man knows absolutely nothing 
int a matter he cannot display his ignorance of it, because he 
cannot talk about it at all, But, again, if ignorance is bliss, it is 
hard that a man should be driven to keep his bliss to himself. The 
second best thing then undoubtedly is, that a man should be able 
to announce how very short a time ago he was in a state of total 
ignorance about @ given matter; and this he most thoroughly does 
by putting forth something which other people have known for a 
long time, but which he himself has just learned for the first time, 
as if it were equally new to all the world. 

From this point of view a position decidedly higher than that 
of the most successful blunderer has been won during the present 
week by two writers in the Daily News and in the Pall Mali Gazette. 
Both have evidently heard for the first time, within the last few 
days, that the story of William Tell is nothing in the world but a 
myth. Both articles are written in the poorest style of chaff; the 
Daily News saying how sad it would be and how hard it would 
be to tell people, especially children, that so pretty a story is not 
true. The Pall Mall Gazette seems to think it witty to say— 

It must be remembered that there are many persons—such, for instance, 
as the Lucerne Steamboat Company, the hotelkeepers on the right bank of 
the lake, Mr. Cook, and others—who are directly concerned in the main- 
tenance of the Tell legend, and it has never been the custom to treat legends 
with such disrespect when “ vested interests” are involved. 


To e with people who talk in this way, le who look on 
questions of truth ae falsehood as simply i for a feeble 
joke, is of course hopeless. But it really enlarges our knowledge 
of human nature when we find out that there are people capable 
of writing in two decent papers, to whom it is a piece of news 
that the Telisage isa mere myth. In the case of the Pall Mall 
Gazette this is plain :— 

The romantic legends which enlivened the historical text-books of our 
boyhood frequently fare but ill at the hands of modern inquiry; but it is 
not often that they suffer so signal and, we may add, so painful an explosion 
as the legend of William Tell has recently suffered from the researches of the 
Historical Society of the Old Swiss Cantons. The conclusions arrived at 
on this subject by the learned body in question are thus stated by the 
Cologne Gazette, 


Then comes a summary of what all scholars have so long known, 
that the whole Tel/sage, the story of the outh of Griitli and the 
rest of it, are all mythical. Then the Pall Mall Gazette goes on:— 
“The publication of this series of discoveries was no doubt a well- 
intentioned step.” And so some more chaff follows. It is per- 
fectly plain then that, in the eyes of the writer of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, the non-existence of William Tell is a discovery, and 
what he has just read in the Cologne Gazette is in his eyes a first 
publication. No one who had ever heard of the matter before 
would ever have used such words. The Daily News is a degree 
more wary. The matter is there spread over a leading article far 
er than an occasional note of the Pall Mall Gazette, and the 
writer evidently wishes it to be understood that he has heard long 
ago that doubts had been thrown upon the story, but that what 
he had just read has finally settled the matter with him. It 
would not do not to quote somebody on such a matter, but 
he does not go to Huber or Vischer or Rilliet, but to Dr. Buch- 
heim’s preface to Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell.in the Clarendon Press 
series, which, as he truly says, contains “a careful, compre- 
hensive, and conclusive résumé of all the Tell stories.” Whether, 
as the Daily News goes on to say, “it is sufficient to depress the 
heart of a boy for a fortnight,’ we neither know nor care. But 
the writer presently lets the cat out of the bag. He would have 
us believe that he went on trying to believe in William Tell not- 
withstanding Dr. Buchheim :— 
But Professor Kopp and the Swiss Historical Society have destroyed our 
ist hopes. If the Swiss themselves are forced to confess that there is no 
historical justification for any part of the legend, it is time we bade good- 
bye to it for ever. 
There are many Swiss Historical Societies, so the phrase of “the 
Swiss Historical Society” is a little vague ; but it is plain that the 
Daily News looks on Kopp, who began to write in 1845, as some 


that it is only just now that Swiss scholars have found out the 
falsehood of the legend. Without going any deeper into the 
matter, this state of mind must be fairly amusing to those of our 
readers who may remember our reviews of M. Rilliet’s book four 
years ago.* We must confess that the Daily News and the Pall 
Mall Gazette have the advantage of us in their latest studies. We 
have not seen what the Cologne Gazette may have said about the 
matter, nor have we seen very recent numbers of the proceedings 
of the Historische Verein der fiinf Orte, which we venture to 
guess is the Society referred to by the Daily News and the Pall 
Mall Gazette. But it is not at all unlikely that that Society may 
now for the first time have given in an unqualified adhesion to 
views about which scholars in the other cantons, which have no 
such close local interest in the legend, have Jong had no doubt 
whatever. 

The way in which these writers talk of the earliest facts or 
fictions in Swiss history is very much of a piece with their treat- 
ment of the latest event in Swiss history. describing the late 
dealings of the Council of State of the Canton of Geneva with 
prep | Mermillod, it was amusing to see how we were sometimes 
told that the Bishop had been suspended, or whatever is the right 


Council of State of Geneva had forbidden M. Mermillod to exer- 


also that by the “ Swiss Constitution” an ecclesiastic was re- 
quired to have certain authority from the civil power to do this 
or that. We need hardly stop to comment on the confusion 
which all this shows between the Canton of Geneva and the Swiss 
Confederation, or to wonder at the state of mind which fancies 
that the Government of Geneva can hinder any man, bishop or 
other, from doing what he wishes in: Luzern or Uri. Is this 
simple incapacity to understand the nature of a Federal Constitu- 
tion? Would the people who write in this way fancy that the 
Governor of the State of New York could exercise authority of 
any kind in Kentucky? Or is it because Switzerland is the play- 
ground of — and therefore it would be beneath the dignity 
of a muscular Christian to know anything of its history, past or 
present ? 


THE KIRTLEBRIDGE RAILWAY ACCIDENT. 


A VERY horrible railway accident has occurred just in time 

to give point to the recent correspondence in the newspapers 
on railway management. On Wednesday morning an express 
train from London ran into a mineral train at Kirtlebridge Station 
on the Caledonian Railway, some seventeen miles north of Carlisle. 
Under ordinary circumstances, this mineral train is supposed to be 
half an hour behind the express; on this occasion it was in front 
of it. The express was nearly two hours late, but the driver no 
doubt assumed that the line would be kept clear for him as 
usual, and in fact the signals intimated that the line was 
actually open. Coming round a sharp curve at full speed the 
express ran into the mineral train, which was then in the process 
of shunting. Several of the mineral waggons were hurled into 
the air, and a couple of them were found at a considerable 
distance from the point of collision. After cutting through the 
mineral train, and scattering the waggons in all directions, the 
express—a heavy train drawn by two large engines—dashed against 
the station-house, and was brought to a standstill. Three of the 
carriages were smashed to splinters. The engine-driver and ten 
passengers were killed on the spot. Many other ro were 
seriously mangled, and the list of deaths will no doubt be ex- 
tended. How did this accident—we use the conventional word— 
happen? There will be an inquiry, and the railway officials will 
have an opportunity of proving that their line is a model of careful 
and efficient management. Heaps of rules and bylaws will be 
produced. It will be demonstrated that there is an elaborate 
system of siguals, that the block system is in force, and that all 
kinds of checks and precautions are adopted in order to ensure the 
safety of trains. That they are adopted on paper we have not the 
slightest doubt. There never yet was an inquiry into a railway 
accident at which evidence of this kind was not triumphantly ex- 
hibited in great profusion. At present of course the details of the 
catastrophe are only partially known. The station-master has 
been arrested, but, according to one account, it was the pointsman 
who made a mistake in turning the points. There is at least no 
question as to the fact that the shunting of the mineral train 
was going on at the moment when the express came up. 
It must be assumed that the departure of the express from Car- 
lisle was telegraphed from that or from some intermediate station, 
and it is stated that the signals announced that the line was per- 
fectly clear. This is just what we should expect, and what in 
fact happeus every day on all the railways of the kingdom. The 
time allowed for shunting is cut down to the finest point, and it 
is taken for granted that everything will go on all right. If any- 
thing goes wrong there is an accident, and perhaps people are 
killed. As a general rule, no doubt, everything does, someliow or 
other, happen all right. No mistakes are made, or they are cor- 
rected in time, or the driver of one or other of the trains between 
which a collision is imminent sees the danger ahead, and contrives 
to avoid it. But then it is all a chance, and one day there is sure 
to be a terrible catastrophe. The question is whether the Railway 
Companies are entitled to expose their passengers to the risks of a 
happy-go-lucky system like this. 
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The express, as we have said, wastwo hours late. An axle had 
broken at Greyrigg, and this delayed the train. The delay, if we 
may judge by our own experience in travelling, and by the state- 
ments which have lately appeared in the newspapers, was exceptional, 
not in itself, but only in its cause. There are some railways on 
which, it appears, trains are constantly from one to two hours late. 
All over the country they have got into a habit of being late and 
irregular. The North-Western and Caledonian Railways, which 
form practically one system, are better managed on the whole 
than most other lines; but their trains are also sometimes late, 
and we suspect that the officials have fallen into the way of trust- 
ing to chance and the spur of the moment like the officials of 
other Companies. We are not sure that the block system is 
not responsible for a good deal of mischief. It is an admirable 
system if thoroughly carried out. Enforce the rule that two 
trains shall not be allowed to travel at the same time on 
the same line of rails between two given points, and that 
no train shall pass from one section of the line to another without 
distinct notice that the next section is clear, and collisions become 
impossible. But on how many railways in the kingdom is the 
block system enforced in this honest, straightforward way? At 
Kirtlebridge the line was supposed to be kept open for the express ; 

et afew minutes before the express arrives a mineral train is 

ing shunted. The pointsman, it is said, made a mistake and 
sent the mineral train on the wrong line; but shunting of course 
implies the use of both lines of rail, and if the express had come a 
few seconds sooner or later un accident might have happened even 
with the points all right. It would seem that the signalman did not 
wait to see that the shunting was over; he took for granted that 
it would be over in good time, and put his signals at all right. 
It is obvious that a signal ought to express a fact, and not a 
speculation. ‘The tendency of the block system is to make punc- 
tuality of somewhat less importance asa security against collisions, 
because it is supposed that trains will be duly warned of the 
state of the line in front, and that trains behind will be 
kept at a proper distance. But this is only a supposition, 
and under a pressure of business trains approach each other 
more closely than is consistent with safety, and there is 
@ disposition to assume that a section must be clear with- 
out waiting for the signal from the other end. Safety de- 
mands both the block system and sirict adherence to the time- 
tables. In dealing with human life, nothing should be left to 
chance or the inspiration of the moment. Trains would not run 
into each other if they kept their time properly, and the block 
system should be regarded as only a second line of defence. 

Those who recollect the Harrow accident on the London and 
North-Western Railway will see several points of resemblance 
between it and the Kirtlebridge collision. A goods train was 
being shunted at Harrow a short time before an_ express 
was due. The express, however, was usually late, and it was 
expected to be so on this occasion. A coupling-chain between 
two of the waggons of the goods train broke, and the greater part 
of the train thus became detached from the engine, and remained 
immovable upon the line. The block system was supposed to be 
in operation, but either the danger sigual was not properly shown, 
or was neglected, or perhaps on account of the fog was not seen, 
and the express dashed into the coal trucks. Several lives were 
lost, and a number of people injured. The goods train in the 
_—— of being chanted is the familiar feature of these accidents. 

hey might almost be described in a kind of common form, with 
blanks to be filled up with the date and the name of the place 
where the disaster occurs. A moment’s reflection will show that 
quick passenger traffic and goods tratlic are of the most opposite 
and almost irreconcilable character. An express train stops at 
only a few stations, and travels at the rate ot forty or fifty miles 
an hour, occasionally more. Goods trains go at all sorts of 
goces, sometimes pretty fast, but usually slow. They have to 
odge the passenger trains, as it were, and to get an innings when 
they can. They have to drop trucks here, to take up trucks 
there, to slip into sidings out of the way of express and ordinary 
fonenget trains, and all this involves repeated shuntings. The 

t guards and engine-drivers are reserved for the passenger 
trains, and the goods trains are often in the charge of dull, stupid 
fellows. The kind of work they have to do is in itself enough to 
demoralize anybody. They are always getting in the way of 
other trains, and have to make the most of snatches of time. 
They become habituated to danger, and learn to take things 
easily, even with an express bearing down upon them. The 
irrepressible goods train turns up in almost every report 
of the Inspectors of the Board of Trade on railway acci- 
dents. It has often been proposed that the two kinds of 
traffic should be separated, and that mineral and goods traffic 
should have rails of its own, devoted specially to its use, 
leaving the other rails for passengers. The objection to this is 
of course the expense, but if the Companies would reckon up all 
their outlay in damages and kindred charges, they might eaten’ 
come to the conclusion that it would be cheaper in the end to lay 
down a separate line, and, even if it cost as much, it would be 
better not to kill so many people. In the meantime if the 
Companies adhered to their own time-bills they would find less 
difficulty and danger in working their goods traffic. The irre- 
gularity of the passenger trains puts out the goods trains as well, 
and the whole system is thrown into confusion and disorder. 
Sir G. C. Lewis used to say of certain people that their 
falsehoods would not so much matter if they always told lies. 

ionally a train which is almost always late deviates by some 
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strange caprice into punctuality. Everybody has counted on its 
being behind, but for once it is in time, and of course there agg 
the usual coal trucks for it to charge into. It is sometimes said 
that the railways should be placed under more stringent super. 
vision by Government, bat this would only diminish the regpop. 
sibility of the officials, and provide them with an easy plea fo, 
any miscarriages. It is necessary to bring responsibility sharply 
home, not merely to the ordinary officials, who are not the worst 
culprits, but to the Companies; and Companies have only one agp. 
sitive point—their pocket. The Companies have for some time 
been endeavouring to get a limit placed on the amount of com. 
pensation which can be recovered for the slaughter of passen 3, 
the damages to be proportioned to the amount of the fares; but 
this would be rather an encouragement to the Companies to go on 
building third-class carriages which invariably go to pieces even 
in a comparatively slight collision. It is a significant fact that 
they really do try not to kill first-class passengers; this is an ex. 
pensive luxury. The Times, we observe, adopts the suggestion 
we made the other day, that travellers should be enabled bya 
summary process to recover from the Companies the return of a 
certain proportion of their fares as compensation for delays, 


ST. BONIFACE AND HIS MODERN PANEGYRISTS., 


HE Anglican prelates who took part in the Old Catholic 
Congress at Cologne do not appear to have been particular] 
felicitous in their deliverances. The Bishop of Lincoln, not 
content with sending before him two Latin epistles—one to re. 
commend the immediate substitution of the Thirty-nine Articles 
for the Tridentine dogmas, and another to justify the eccentric 
nuptials of Father Hyacinthe by a series of patristic and canonical 
authorities, every one of which is irrelevant to the point at issue— 
delivered a Latin oration so little to the taste of his audience that 
the President, Schulte, found it necessary, with frank though 
studied courtesy, to disclaim agreement with it in their name, 
So conscious indeed were his lordship’s compatriots of the 
awkward effect produced, that the Bishop of lly contrived to 
intimate, in somewhat circuitous fashion, that he, rather than his 
brother of Lincoln, as the senior English Bishop present, 
must be taken to represent his Church; while some of the 
Anglican clergy actually handed in to the Committee a protest 
against Bishop Wordsworth’s speech. Both prelates, however, 
though in other respects differing widely in the line they took, 
went out of their way to identify themselves with “St. Boniface, 
the Apostle of Germany,” who had conte in the eighth century, 
as they came in the nineteenth, to testify the sympathy of the 
Church of England for the Catholic Church of Germany. As the 
object of Winfrid’s mission was to convert heathen and reclaim 
heretics, the reference in any case might have sounded rather am- 
biguous; but Bishop Wordsworth at least seems also to have 
claimed the saint as a champion of national liberties against Pa 
pretensions, while Bishop Brown contented himself with observing 
that the Church of England of -to-day was identical with the 
Church of England which sent St. Boniface—a point involving too 
many controverted questions of history and theology to be entered 
nn here. It was, of course, not to be expected that the redoubtable 
night of St. John and henchman in ordinary to the Pope, Sir 
G. Bowyer, would miss so excellent an opportunity of doing sum- 
mary justice on the heretical prelates. And accordingly he has lost 
no time in coming forward to do battle for the Ultramontane 
orthodoxy of St. Boniface, with the aid of two extracts from 
Ranke and Hallam, clenching his letter with a trenchant chal- 
lenge to the Bishops of Ely and Lincoln, “to show what analogy 
exists between their principles regarding the See of Rome and those 
of St. Boniface, or between their expedition to Cologne to support 
the Old Catholic movement against the Pope, aud the mission of 
St. Boniface to convert the Germans to Popery.” We shall leave 
the Bishops to get out of their difficulty as best they can. Sir 
G. Bowyer evidently thinks that the message of St. Boniface 
to the Congress, had he been still on earth to send one, 
would not have been very unlike the brief and expressive 
telegram received and read out, amid shouts of laughter, by the 
President on the second day of its Session :—“‘ May you all be 
damned to all eternity.” And we must confess that his view is, 
on the face of it, considerably more plausible than Dr. Words- 
worth’s. More than that, we are ready to admit that, to a certain 
extent, it is true, but itis neither the whole truth nor nothing but 
the truth, as a little inquiry into the circumstances of the case 
will show. But first we will give, as it stands, Sir George's 
strongest authority, from Ranke’s History of the Popes :— 

The Apostle of Germany was an Anglo-Saxon. Boniface, filled as he was 
with the reverence of his nation for St. Peter and his successors, promised 
from the very beginning to conform faithfully to all the decrees or the See 
of Rome. This promise he most rigorously performed. He imposed extra- 
ordinary obedience on the German Church which he founded. The Bishops 
bound themselves by an express vow to remain subject unto their life's end 
to the Roman Church, to St. Peter and his successors. Nor did he persuade 
the Germans alone to these acts of obedience. ‘I'he Bishops of aul had 
hitherto maintained a certain independence of Rome. Boniface, who om 
some occasions presided in their Synods, availed himself of the opportunity 
to bring this western portion of the Frankish Church into the same 
obedience. From that time the Gallic Archbishops received the Pallium 
from Rome. The submissiveness of the ecclesiastical authority which 
characterized the Anglo-Saxons thus extended itself over the whole Frankish 


Empire. 


Every word of this passage, as might be expected from its author 
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ship, is literally true, but nevertheless, if taken by itself, it would 
a very inadequate notion, to say the least, of the —e 
and attitude of St. Boniface to an ordinary reader. Milman is 
certainly quite within the mark when he declines to see in the 
missionary and his adversaries “sagacious prophets and 
resolute opponents of Papal domination, which was artfully and 
deliberately established by Boniface,” and insists that the respect 
of the latter for Rome “was filial, not servile.” But a brief 
of his career, so far as it bears on the question at issue— 
for it would be impossible to compress into our present limits 
even an outline of the whole of his eventful life—will best in- 
dicate the precise value of his example in the pending struggle 
between rival schools in the Roman Catholic Church. Boniface or 
Winfrid—whom Sir George Bowyer has somehow managed to 
und with St. Wilfrid of York, a totally different per- 
—was born in Devonshire in 680, and educated 
successively in the convents of Adscancester (Exeter) and Nutes- 
celle. From early youth he was distinguished alike by religious 
geal and a passion for foreign travel, and we are not there- 
fore surprised to find him setting out in 715 for Friesland. The 
seiarbed state of the country compelled him for the time to return 
home; but three years later, refusing the proffered abbacy which 
his monks pl upon him, he determined to resume his mis- 
sionary labours, and by the advice of his friend Daniel, Bishop of 
Winchester, first visited Rome, when Gregory IL commissioned 
him to preach the Gospel to the pagan natives of Germany. It 
was not, therefore, from Rome that the original impulse came; 
nor was it his own spontaneous idea to seek a mission there 
before continuing his work. Eight years later the Pope recalled 
him to receive episcopal consecration, as an epi regionarius 
for Germany. And it was on that occasion that the oath to 
which Ranke refers was imposed on him. It was, however, 
simply the oath usually taken at that time by Italian 
bishops, with such modifications as various local conditions re- 
uired, and differed toto celo from the oath now imposed on all 
Bonran Catholic bishops. It consisted of a promise to abide in 
the unity of the Catholic faith and Catholic Church, and to remain 
faithful to the Apostolic See, and to hold no fellowship with those 
whose conduct contradicts “the ancient decrees and ordinances of 
the Fathers” (regulas sanctorum Patrum, not, as in the present 
form, regalia Sancti Petri), but to report them tothe Pope, No 
doubt Bonifece kept strictly to his promise; indeed he seems 
sometimes’ to have page ge the oath more strictly than the 
Pope himself desired. Nor can there be any doubt that his 
commission included, not only the conversion of pagans, but 
the suppression of heresy in a region “ubi heresis maxime 
pullularet,” as one contemporary chronicle expresses it, or, 
as his biographer Willibald says, the instruction of those 
“qui sub nomine religionis maximam heretics pravitatis in- 
troduxerunt sectam.” But, as far as we can gather from 
somewhat obscure records, the heresies in question were such 
as orthodox Protestants, to say nothing of Old Catholics, 
would have little sympathy with, and were closely connected 
with gross immoralities both in the teachers and the taught. The 
Protestant historian Neander admits that Boniface did but carry 
out “ the course of development pursued by the Church under the 
guidance of a higher Spirit,” and he considers that it was quite 
for the time that the nations of Europe should be 
converted and trained “by means of a legal or Judaic Christi- 
anity,” which probably means a sacramental and Catholic system. 
In 738 he paid his third and last visit to Rome, and after this 
founded several new bishoprics in Germany by Papal authority. 
Then also came his combat with his two leading opponents, Adal- 
bert and Clement, the latter of whom at all events assailed not 
the authority of Rome, but of the earliest Fathers and Councils, 
and seems to have approached very nearly to the “ Bible only” 
theory subsequently formulated Chillingworth. Boniface 
wanted to have them imprisoned for life, but the Pope was content 
With inflicting spiritual censures. To complete the record of his 
Romanizing policy, if such it can be called, we must add that 
when Pepin, Mayor of the Palace, resolved to assume the title as 
well as the functions of royalty, it was probably through Boniface 
that the Pope’s sanction was obtained, and it was certainly from 
his hands that Pepin received the royal unction in 752 at 
Soissons, 

It may prcens be questioned if much capital can fairly be 
made out of this history as it stands for the Ultramontane view 
of St. Boniface’s life and character. And there are some im- 
portant facts to be noted which tell directly the other way. We 
need not dwell in this connexion, with Neander, on his diligent 
study and preaching of Scripture ; but it is worth observing that, 
ifhe blamed Adalbert for denouncing pilgrimages to Rome, he 
was himself open to the same te puiveiding for he did 

est to get a law enacted by both the ecclesiastical 

and civil power in England, forbidding married women and 
nuns from making these pilgrimages, on account of the moral 
perils to which the journe drqoest Gibio, “quia magna ex parte 
ore paucis remanentibus integris.” Still more significant is 
us fearless censure of the Pope (Zachary) for allowing the 
Simony and superstitions which disgraced the Roman Church, 
and the scandalous examples presented by the Roman clergy to 
rude and ignorant Germans who resorted thither. It would 

be difficult to imagine Arehbishop Manning, for instance, writing 
to Pius IX. to denounce the extortions and corruptions of the 
Roman Church. Such protests were indeed heard in the Vatican 
Synod from episcopal lips, but not from the lips of Ultramontanes, 


The most important point, however, to be borne in mind is that 
the method adopted by Boniface for reforming the German 
and Frankish Church was by organizing and consolidating the 
metropolitan system which it has been the special aim of later 
Ultramontanism to destroy. This fact alone would forciby remind 
us that his ideas were formed on a very different model, and that 
his career is, alike in its date and in its whole scope and principles, 
antecedent to the t ecclesiastical revolution of the ninth 
century, when the Isidorian forgeries turned the ancient con- 
stitution of the Church topsy-turvy by exalting oe abso- 
lutism on the ruins of the metropolitan and patriarchal hierarchy. 
Whatever may have been the extent of St. Boniface’s “ filial 
respect” for the Papal authority, it was an authority dif- 
ferent in kind rather than in degree from that claimed by the 
Popes of a later age, who had learnt to profit by the audacious 
fiction which transformed the Western patriarchate into an absu- 
lute monarchy, claiming by divine right supreme jurisdiction over 
the whole of Christendom. St. Boniface would not perhaps have. 
had much in common with Bishop Wordsworth, but what he would 
have said of the modern pretensions of the Papacy can only be: 
matter of conjecture, inasmuch as he never heard of them. 
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THE SPIRITS AGAIN, 


FEHE relations between servants and their employers hare of 

late undergone a considerable amount of discussion, and the 
former class have “ ventilated ” their grievances with a good deal 
of activity. Probably the masters and mistresses might have 
said much on their side of the question had they deemed it 
requisite to publish their complaints; but as a general rule they 
seem to have preferred to let the agitation take its course, 
trusting to things finding their own level—good masters obtain- 
ing good servants, and vice versd. But as in many instances 
servants put rather a wide construction upon the term service— 
seeming in fact to consider that they are only bound to do- 
exactly as they please in all circumstances, and in no wise to: 
obey when the doing so may prove distasteful—so on the other 
hand the requirements of mistresses may possibly be increasing, 
should there chance to be many ladies in the unfortunate pre- 
dicament of one who a short time since made known her sorry 
plight to the Medium. We quote verbatim :— 

A Lady Correspondent, whose house is afflicted with cannot get & 
servant to remain with her, as the spirits even take hold of their hands, and. 
otherwise molest them. The last one who tried the situation was completely 
lifted out of bed and laid on the floor, and immediately left. A domestic is 
wanted who is ghost-proof ! 

This is certainly a novel idea; henceforth we presume a young 
woman desirous of being hired will conclude the catalogue of her 
qualifications with “ And I aint afeard of spirits, mum, noways, I 
know'’d how to manage ’em in my last place.” For it appears 
that, although a certain class of spirits do make themselves exceed- 
ingly disagreeable, there is a way of dealing with them whicly 
effectually prevents them from playing ill-natured pranks. You 
have only to be kind to them and show a desire to help them, and 
you may easily gain their goodwill, and the goodwill of even a 
“ dark spirit” may possibly be worth having, though we have not 
hitherto been accustomed to view the matter in that light. Mr. 
Gerald Massey, whose experience of “dark spirits” seems to be 
more considerable than pleasant, tells a thrilling tale, which we 
here the J ome to a fair bar~ 
in ma: made with the un enizens lower regions 
thet it will be honourably 

He had removed into a house which had been presented to him to live in 
rent free ; but the noises in it were so fearful that their servant, a Scotch- 
woman, said she could not sleep in the night. The noises seemed as if made 
by the ring of the kitchen range being continually thrown down. She knew 
of the power he possessed through his wife, and asked him to use it to 
fathom this ry hw He rather fought against it, as he did not want to be 
turned out of his house by evil spirits. Ultimately he had the doors left 
open, and he was awakened by a sound like the falling of a key. At length 
he questioned the spirits, and learned that there was an unhappy spirit con- 
nected with the place. There had been a child murdered there, and it seems 
that the murderer in going to bury the remains of the little innocent one 
had dropped his key in the dark, and night after night, in rehearsing the- 
fearful drama as a penance, he had to go through the performance of losing 
and searching for his key, which accounted for the noises heard. Mr, 
Massey had subsequently found sticking out of a crack in the earth 2 couple 
of bones, which to him appeared to bear a strong resemblance to the bones 
of achild, He said nothing about this circumstance to his wife, but hid 
them away in the cleft of a tree, 

Until this time he had known of the spirit thus manifesting. 
Now, however, the spirit of the sup murderer frequently came and 
communicated, often swearing in a most blasphemous manner. .. . With 
this terrible expiator of his crimes done in the flesh Mr. Massey made a 
compact, agreeing to pray for him if he would promise not to frighten his 
children, which promise was given and faithfully kept. 

Of course there is nothing new in murderers and suicides. 
“ walking ” during the witching hours, and haunted houses may 
be counted by the score; but the ghost-proof domestic must 
put up with much more active antagonism ; witness the followin, 
complaint to the Medium, the writer of which begs to know if 
there are any means of keeping the spirits within bounds :-— 

Last night the spirits went so far that when we had decided to close the 
meeting, and had re-lighted such fragments of the candles as we could collect, 
the spirits suddenly blew them out, at the same time hiding our match-box, 
and then they made more disturbance than ever. Among scores of other 
things, they threw across the room with ~~ violence a new three-pound 
box of stearine candles (fourteen of which were broken), a heavy writing- 
ink in various parts of the 
room 
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We might remark that it would be just possible without the agency 
of spirits, whether “dark” or “bright,” to extinguish lights, and toss 
about stearine candles, writing-desks, and ink-bottles. And it is 
conceivable that, if properly managed, the profits of such a per- 
formance might be such as to overbalance the expense of damaged 
furniture and ruined ts. For aught we know, visitors may 
flock to view the spiritual ink-stains at ashilling per head, just as at 
Holyrood a stare, or used to stare, at the supposed traces of 
Rizzio’s blood, as nothing is too foolish to be accepted if the love 
for the marvellous be but pandered to. And as long as people 
can be found who will believe wild and ridiculous stories, others 
will not be wanting to provide them with plenty of excitement. 
Whatever brings in money is sure to be a favourite calling; and 
if people will pay for the pleasure of conversing with their 
defunct grandmothers, with Chinese spirits, Indian spirits, stroll- 
ing players, highwaymen, and the like, there will be no lack of 
appearances. An excellent speculation is the revival of an old 
humbug—the invocation of spirits for the cures of disease. It is 
much more interesting to be under the care of a “ spirit friend” 
than to go to a clever physician who will probe our little weak- 
nesses, tell us unwelcome truths, and prescribe a distasteful 
regimen. Spirit M.D.’s are not so wanting in politeness as to 
interfere with our small peccadilloes, and would on no account 
tell a lady that her complaint was produced by fashionable idle- 
ness or the imbibing of more than sufficient pale sherry and 
champagne. “ Ieaven’s appointed healers” have a much more 
agreeable way of doing their work, and accordingly their prac- 
tice seems to be extensive. The spiritual “faculty” do not 
seem to be more agreed as to their modes of treatment than are 
the spiritual religionists as to their forms of worship. All creeds 
and all systems of medicine alike find acceptance ; deceased 
physicians or surgeons of the old school are called in ; Hahne- 
mann “controls” his disciples; and advocates of the water-cure 
can be provided with spiritual douches. It is consoling to know 
too that Hahnemann manages to cure his patients much more 
rapidly than he did on the “earth sphere,’ where he used to 
exhibit infinitesimal doses of globules or tinctures. Spirit sur- 
geons appear to employ energetic, if peculiar, treatment. They 
take the patients from their beds and rouse them by twirling 
them in the air, lifting them over the footboards, and leaving 
them standing in the centre of the room. They also use shower 
and steam baths, but choose the middle of the night for these 
performances, which are merely mentioned to the attendants the 
next morning as having taken place while ape slept. A pecu- 
liarity of this spirit treatment is its extreme cheerfulness, being 
carried on to the sound of angelic music, and accompanied by an 
exhibition of coloured lights and other amusements which must 
naturally be a considerable solace to the sufferer. 

We cannot, however, — remarking that spirits, as a rule, -_ 

to be exceedingly blundering and inetlicient, very easily 
Rindered from doing what they wish to do, and often taking very 
roundabout roads towards the end in view. For instance, the 
spirit of Briggs is said to have come back the night before Miiller’s 
execution, and to have declared that the unfortunate man was 
uilty of robbery only and not of murder. No doubt the spirit of 
riggs showed a proper sense of justice in doing this; but then 
the spirit procrastinated fearfully in waiting till the very last 
night before the execution to put in an appearance ; and instead 
of going at once to the Home Secretary, he only appears to some 
uninfluential clergyman. Miiller afterwards went and thanked 
Mr. Massey “for trying to save his poor neck.” This no doubt 
was grateful, and Mr. Massey seems to have appreciated it; but 
for ourselves we must confess that we could excuse such a piece of 
spiritual politeness, It seems that Mr. Massey had, “ in the best 
piece of logical writing he ever performed,” endeavoured to con- 
vince the public that Miiller was falsely accused; yet, strange to 
say, the logic was not such as to make an impression. 

Some little time back we took occasion to remark, in speaking 
of certain spiritualist performances at Aylesbury, upon the exceed- 
ing impudence with which the names of distinguished men who 
have but lately left us have been made use of in the prints which 
represent themselves as spiritual organs, and we protested against 
such ridicule being thrown upon justly honoured names. The 
climax has now been reached in the alleged appearance of no 
less a man than Faraday, whose “ spirit” is represented as con- 
tradicting all his well-considered utterances upon this subject; 
utterances given only after careful investigation. Naturally no 

inion upon the matter could carry more weight than that of 

araday, and the ot nee have conceived the happy idea of 
making him come back and unsay his own teachings. In a late 
number of the Medium we find the question addressed to him, 
“Can you give any reason, from your new spiritual standpoint, 
for your rejection of modern Spiritualism while you were on 
earth ?”’ answered thus :— 

The sciences with which earthly scientists are at present acquainted have 
not yet extended into the realm of spirit. They deal only with matter ; 
therefore, the earthly scientist, unless he steps aside from his legitimate 
position, remains an unbeliever in modern Spiritualism. But, thanks to the 
powers that are working in the midst of the people, earthly science is about 
to step over the threshold of materialism, and enter upon the spiritual 
arena. 


And then he goes on to say that trum analysis is destined to 


reveal wonders to the earthly scientist, and to be “ the golden key 
that shall unlock the door leading to the arcana of spiritual 
truth,” and consoles spiritualists by saying that, though at present 
they stand “more upon a foundation of faith than anything else,” 


THE BONA FIDE TRAVELLER. 


obey Licensing Act has been passed, and magistrates are busy 
in putting it in execution. ‘here will doubtless be attempts 
to induce them to construe the Act strictly against publicans and 
their customers, and hardly a glass of beer will be Gat on Sun- 
days without a report upon the circumstances being forwarded to 
some society for the suppression of intemperance. The task of 
defining the “ bond fide traveller” will certainly occupy the Courts 
of Law, and their decisions will be studied with general in 
because if you “ sti represent yourself to be a ‘cove, at 
so obtain refreshment before one o’clock on Sunday, you will be 
liable to a penalty of 52 We have no doubt that when this Act 
comes before the Judges they will construe it, as they have con- 
strued previous Acts of the same nature, with a leniency towards 
the weaknesses of mankind which will disappoint and di 
fanatics. Butif you happen tobe fined 5/., you had better pay the 
money and put up with the loss rather than apply to the magis- 
trates to state a case, which you must argue, probably at your 
own expense, in one of the Superior Courts. Phere are several 
repo cases on this subject from which conclusions might be 
drawn which would probably hold good at Westminster, but 
which would be in danger of being overruled by magistrates. 
Almost the only point on which we feel at all certain is, that if a 
Londoner desires to make an excursion into the country on Sunday, 
he had better go by railway, and on no account think of walking. 
The Act permits the sale at any time, at railway stations, of intoxi- 
cating liquors to persons arriving at or departing from such stations 
by railroad. Thus at any one of the Metropolitan Railway stations 
you may claim to be served at any hour on Sunday with liquor 
either before or after you make a journey of ten or fifteen minutes. 
It appears probable that the liquor traflic at these stations will be 
largely augmented by the operation of the Act, The more strin- 
gency is applied to the limitation on the ordinary traffic of public- 
houses, the greater will be the resort to such liquor-shops as 
remain accessible. But if, on the other hand, you take a walk on 
Sunday, it appears highly improbable that you will get anything 
to drink before one o’clock or between three and six o'clock. 
If indeed you drive a gig, that is perhaps a sufficient proof 
of bona fides which may entitle you to refreshment at 
any hour. But if you are so poor or so parsimonious as 
to travel on foot, you must take the consequences. You may 
be prepared yourself to brave the risk, which you regard as 
imaginary, of penalties; but you may not find a publican whois 

repared to accept ad statement of facts and your exposition of 
aw. Indeed it is by no means improbable that publicans, rather 
than expose themselves to be harassed by. prosecutions, will close 
their houses altogether during the hours of restriction, and decline 
even to listen to any application of any alleged traveller for 
admission. 

There is, however, comfort in the reflection that the Superior 
Courts will exercise some control over magistrates in the execu- 
tion of this Act, and probibitory doctrines are little likely to find 
acceptance among the Judges. After all that has been said 

inst excessive interference with the habits of the people, it 
would be difficult to find anything more sensible than some of the 
judgments of the Courts on the construction of previous Acts. 
“Tt is most important,” said a distinguished Judge, “ that full 
eflect should be given to laws which are passed for the 
purpose of preserving the sanctity of the day of rest. That 
ree, however, is to be attained by fair means, and not 
y drawing strained constructions, or by the imposition of 
penalties where no intention to do wrong is evinced on the part of 
the person sought to be punished. I cannot conceive anything 


4 
| and when asked to give a reason for it, “ that reason to the scien. 
| tific man is so weak, so unsubstantial, as to amount to nothing,” 
: | yet that hereafter “it will stand forth in grandeur and dignity, 
" a very God.” The ghost does not manage his argument badly, 
| On earth Faraday was but “an earthly scientist,” and could not 
be expected to he stress upon reasons “so weak, 80 unsubstantiql 
as to amount to nothing.” This leaves an excellent loophole, 
; Doves a man of science, or rather do all men of science, refusg 
to be converted to the “glorious philosophy”? it is because 
, they are blind to the invisible, while the upholders of the creed 
have faith so strong that no reasoning can be weak and unsub- 
stantial for them. The British Journal of Photography may 
In expose “the sham ghost business,” showing that it is perfectly 
possible for a person to carry his own plate, collodionize, im- 
merse it, and transfer it to the slide himself, expose it on a sitter 
I | whom he shall have brought with him, remove it from the 
camera, take it into the dark room, and develop it himself, ang 
yet find a spirit-form there in addition to the person who sat, 
All this may be done by photographers distinctly denying the 
existence of spiritual agency, and people will still be found to be- 
lieve that their departed relatives come and sit for their portraits, 
If the Aylesbury medium produces a gr me | unfinished picture 
purporting to be the work of Hogarth, the ghost of the painter 
4 immediately explains why the handling is so crude; and as the 
i spirit theory rests exclusively upon faith, what further proof ig 
needed? ‘This sort of faith will probably not remove mountains, 
but it will effect a good deal in a certain way, and we assuredly 
shall not be cunpeioes to hear of an active demand, followed by a 
proportionate rise of wages, for ghost-proof domestics. 
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more calculated to set people against the law for closing public- 


on Sunday than that penalties shall be imposed upon inn- 
k who do their best to confine the supply of refreshment during 
the prehibited hours to bond fide travellers.” It must be remem- 
that by the Common Law an innkeeper is bound to supply 
travellers with refreshment, and there is nothing, so far as we are 
aware, in the new Act to relieve him of this responsibility ; but he 
must at his peril ascertain whether a proposed customer is a tra- 
yeller or not. He may ask questions, but can he safely accept the 
answers? If he is to consider whether a man looks like a tra- 
veller, he may make mistakes, There is an old stage direction, 
«Bnter soldiers as if returned from a thirty-years’ war”; upon 
which it has been asked, “ How does a soldier look who 
returns from a thirty-years’ war?” We might ask with 
] pertinency, ‘“‘How does a man look who has been walking 
four miles?” We say “four miles,” because in a reported case 
the Court seemed to think that that distance sufficed to constitute 
aman who had walked it a traveller. In another case some in- 
habitants of Birmingham were considered to be travellers, although 
they were found by the police eating and drinking in a public- 
house only two miles from home; but the men stated that they 
had walked through the fields and lanes, for the sake of the sun 
and air, a distance of seven miles; and this explanation was ac- 
cepted by the Court. Indeed the Judges have hitherto rather 
favoured pedestrianism on Sundays, and they will hardly accept 
that construction of the new Act which would treat it as a question- 
able, or even, as compared with railway travelling, a decidedly 
immoral proceeding. It is said that under the newAct the burden 
of proving that the person supplied with liquor is a traveller will 
be cast upon the landlord, and in that respect the landlord is 
rhaps placed in a worse position than under the old Acts. 
+ notwithstanding a well-known decision of the Court of 
Common Pleas, it may be doubted whether this burden was 
not cast upon the landlord under the old Acts. However 
this may be, landlords will be treated by the Superior Courts 
with reason and justice, and will not be required to do that which 
the Courts have never done—namely, to frame a complete defini- 
tion of the bond fide traveller. Some of the arguments which 
have been urged upon Courts of Law would seem to go the length 
of contending that a publican is bound to know, or to have ready 
means of knowing, every inhabitant of any town or village—as, 
for example, Birmingham—that happens to be near him. By 
some mysterious process of the mind, he or his barmaid must 
discern the true character of the proposed customer, and may 

then address him in inspired words :— 

Ha! no traveller art thou ! 
Thomas Jones, I know thee now. 


Tf, indeed, the publican cannot find a barmaid of this supernatural 
discernment, it may go hard with him before magistrates of 
fanatical proclivities. It sufficiently appears from the records of 
the Courts that every effort will be made to obtain convictions, 
Thus, in the case from which we have already quoted, it seems 
that the place where eight men were found drinking on a Sunday 
morning was the refreshment-room at a railway station. Four 
of the eight men were inhabitants of the neighbouring town. 
Seven of these men did depart by train shortly after they were 
supplied with liquor, and the eighth had gone to the station for 
the purpose of seeing his son off. “There was nothing,” said a 
learned Judge, “in the character or appearance of the persons 
there to upon the landlord to assume that any of them were 
not travellers.” As to the three residents, the same Judge thought it 
was rather straining thefacts toassume that they wentotf by the train 
for the mere purpose of disarming suspicion. The drink had been 
supplied at ten minutes past eleven in the morning, and two of the 
four residents in the neighbouring town were seen by the police 
walking about init between two and three o’clock in the afternoon. 
It was suggested by the prosecution that the journey by railway 
which they had undoubtedly made was not bond fide, be- 
cause they had finished it and got back in about three 
hours. This sort of reasoning was not likely to prevail 
at Westminster, but it serves to show the spirit in which similar 
prosecutions may be hereafter instituted. It will probably be 
admitted even by the most determined enemies of the publican 
that he cannot be expected decisively to discriminate a prostitute, 
and yet he appears to be required to display unerring accuracy in 
judging saulher a proposed customer is entitled to refreshment as 
&traveller. Itis to be hoped that magistrates throughout the 
country will endeavour to administer the new law in the moderate 
spirit which has prevailed among the Judges of the Superior Courts. 

The provisions of these Acts,” said Lord Chief Justice Erle, 
“are very stringent. They do not bear upon the rich who have 
refreshment at command, but they coerce the poorer classes 
throughout the land—selutary when they check the disorderly ; 
Pernicious when they molest the discreet.” The quality for 
which Sir William Erle was most conspicuous was perhaps 
homely wisdom and common sense, and it was his opinion that 
the exemption of travellers in these Acts ought to be construed 
widely ; tor thus, he said, “we save from vexatious restriction 
many who have a right to be trusted with self-control, and at the 
same time leave the prohibition in force as far as the interests of 
oan are concerned.” It is satisfactory to remember that the first 
of this series of cases was decided when Sir Alexander Cockburn 
was at the head of the Court of Common Pleas. He now sits in 
another Court; but if rtunity occurs he will doubtless sup- 
Port the precedent which he made. Indeed, in all Courts where 


trained lawyers sit there is likely to be, in'reference to this subject, , 
iam 


a weg adoption of that favourite saying of Sir Wil 
Erle, that “it is necessary to have recourse to common sense,” 


THE THEATRES. 


T has pleased the manager of the Lyceum Theatre to produce 
“a new historical play,” called Charles I., in which the cha- 
racter of Oliver Cromwell is allotted to a noted low comedian, 
Mr. Belmore. We learn from the playbill that this gentleman 
relieves the gloom which the King’s death may be supposed to 
spread over the audience by appearing afterwards in “ his original 
c ter” of Mr. Taraxacum ‘Twitters in a farce. We had 
thought—but it seems wrongly—that Cromwell, after ups 
and downs, had attained to a settled place in history. He has 
been denounced as an assassin; he has been honoured as a hero; 
and now, by a new caprice of fortune, he is brought upon the 
stage, and an actor undertakes to represent him and Mr. Twitters 
in the same evening. ‘Truly, whatever hardship was inflicted on 
“ playactors ” by the authority of Cromwell has now been avenged. 
The Cavaliers who told themselves that the King should enjoy his 
own again and Noll should get his due, have proved, after two 
centuries, to be true prophets. As Mr. Carlyle mournfully repeats, 
“the gods contend in vain against stupidity ”; and after all t that 
has been written to elucidate the character of Cromwell, we see a 
dramatist, for the mere sake of producing a complete contrast of piety 
and virtue on the one side and baseness on the other, revivin 
against Cromwell the imputation that he offered to sell himse 
and his party to the King for an Earl’s title. We do not of course 
expect in a play which calls itself historical the accuracy of 
history; but we think some correspondence should be observed 


with facts which everybody remembers. Cromwell was the head . 


of the Government of England at a time when she was respected 
and feared abroad, and the Protectorate intervened between two 
Kings whose foreign policy was contemptible. Cromwell was 
besides the soul of the Puritan revolt ones constituted autho- 
rity in Church and State, and that revolt was nothing less than 
an epoch in the world’s history. Its effects are manifest to this 
day on both sides of the Atlantic, and it is difficult to believe 
that the man was not worthy of the work he did. One party has 
always regarded Cromwell as 


The servant of the Lord 
With the Bible and the sword ; 


while another party, or at least the extreme zealots of it, have 
persisted in representing him as a sordid adventurer, whose reli- 
gion and patriotism were a mere cloak for his selfish schemes. But 

tween these two opposing views we had thought that of late 
years some compromise had been generally adopted by reasonable 
minds. It would seem unnecessary and impolitic to dirty our 
own nest. Foreigners who know anything ot our history are apt 
to think that Cromwell was a great man, and we are scarcely 
called upon to insist on their believing that he was a very small 
man. Bran if we incline to sympathize with the Royalist and 
High Church party of those times, we must still admit that the man 
who overthrew that party must have been skilled in war and policy, 
and moved by a religion or fanaticism of overwhelming power. [t 
must be remembered that the Royalists were generally successful 
until Cromwell became prominent among their enemies, The 
contest was at the outset between country and town, and, as 
might be expected, the country had the best of it. The asso- 
ciated counties of the East owed their immunity from the ravages 
of war to an organization which was maintained by Crom- 
well, and they sent forth the Ironsides, who, under his 
command, defeated whatever troops either England or Scotland 
could send against them. One of the latest of Cromwell’s successes 
in civil war placed in his hands as prisoner the veteran Field- 
Marshal Lesley, who, in the service ot the King of Sweden, had 
defended Stralsund against Wallenstein. Thus not only all the 
forces which Church and King could raise in England, but the 
martial spirit and religious zeal of Scotland, were conquered by the 
army which Cromwell led. 

It is difficult for any sensible Englishman, of whatever 
in religion or politics, to call to mind these passages of history 
and deny that Cromwell was a great man. It is as difficult 
as, after the eloquent vindication by the Lord Chief Justice 
of the so-called rebellion of the Southern States, it will be to 
maintain that Stonewall Jackson was not a patriot and a hero. 
But asthe dust of Alexander the Great may stop a bunghole, 
so the character of Cromwell may be given to a low comedian 
who shall make of it a mere foil to the dignity and beauty 
of the character of King Charles I. It seems to have occurred 
to some artist in theatrical costume that Mr. Irving was capable 
of being made up into a tolerable imitation of the its 
of King Charles, and it was doubtless known to all who take 
interest in such matters that if a play could be written on the 
subject of that monarch’s downfall, the principal character 
would be effectively represented by Mr. Irving. To produce 
a drama in which King Charles I. should be the central 
figure, and all others merely accessories, it was perhaps n 
to let down Cromwell from the height at which he has 
been placed in recent times by almost general consent. It 
did not indeed follow that the part of Cromwell must be allotted 
to a low comedian, who at a later period of the same evening 
would resume his original character of Mr, Twitters; but it is only 
fair to Mr. Belmore to admit that he does his best to mitigate the 
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ity of this arrangement by performing the part of Cromwell 
with sustained propriety. He is not responsible for the passage in 
which he requests his companion Ireton to step aside while he 
mentions to the King the price at which he may be bought— 
namely, the Earldom of Essex. The King of course avails himself 
of the opportunity thus afforded, and mounts upon a very high 
moral pedestal, from which he lectures Cromwell. The author 
robably considered that he was producing a fine effect, and, if 
istory was against him, so much the worse for history. It is 
indeed true that this charge of bargaining for a title appears 
in contemporary pamphlets, and it is a charge which in 
the nature of things cannot be directly disproved. We may 
remark, by the way, that if a reconciliation between King 
and Parliament had been possible, and if it had been brought 
about Cromwell’s means, a rage would have been 
the suitable reward of a great service to the State. But supposing 
Cromwell capable of acting from a selfish motive, it is certain that 
he could not have carried his soldiers along with him in pursuit of 
an object of merely personal and family ambition. Thus we think 
the scene where Cromwell names his price is essentially untrue to 
history, as well as mistaken in point of literary art. It is indeed 
difficult to understand how such a scene came to be written. The 
author has presumably endeavoured to qualify himself for perform- 
ing a work which, if successful, would be profitable. He could 
not read even a small part of the voluminous literature of this 
subject without becoming aware that the view of Cromwell's 
career which we have endeavoured to present is held, rightly or 
wrongly, by many persons whose opinions are entitled to respect. 
To re nt the character of Cromwell adequately is a task rene 
which the most accomplished dramatist might retire in despair ; 
but if the task is not relinquished, it ought to be conscientiously 
J ewe 4 Mr. Carlyle, as we all know, has drawn a picture of 
romwell after his peculiar fashion, and we should like to hear 
what Mr. Carlyle might have to say of this latest contribution to 
the same department of historical portraiture. Mr. Carlyle would 
robably remark that as the gods grow older they are not more, but 
ess, likely to be victorious in their conflict with stupidity. It 
is to be feared that he would pronounce the drama of Charles I. 
a mere affair of clothes; nor, indeed, can it be denied that Mr. 
Irving’s success in the character of the King depends largely on 
his make-up. Nevertheless author and actor are entitled to the 
credit of having achieved a very considerable success by means 
which may fairly be called legitimate. Whether or not King 
Charles was worthy of the devotion with which he was served, 
there is no doubt that the Bp and constant loyalty which the 
dramatist exemplifies in Lord Huntley did actually flourish under 
perpetual discouragement in many noble houses besides that of 
ordon, But an author who knew all this might surely have 
reflected what must have been the origin and quality of those 
forces by which loyalty and chivalry were overthrown. 

Another and less satisfactory experiment in serious drama has been 
made at the Queen’s Theatre, where a piece called Montcalm has 
been produced which teems with murders, actual and possible. 
We almost begin to apprehend that everybody will be stabbed 
or poisoned all round before the curtain falls. There is in 
the first act an ingenious arrangement by which the spectators 
see something which may be either a ghost or a character in 
the drama—they cannot certainly tell which. Afterwards 
we find that what we saw was a woman, and nota ghost; but 
in the meantime we have enjoyed the sensation of supernatural 
terror, while the common sense of the nineteenth century is 
subsequently able to assure itself that it has not been imposed upon. 
For our part, however, we could more readily swallow the ghost 
than we can a miracle which takes its place. Immediately after 
the supposed apparition has withdrawn, a young gentleman 
arrives at his brother’s house, and is taken very ill and dies. We 
are given to understand that he is poisoned, and it is afterwards 
explained that the figure in white which we took for a ghost 
was really a woman who had been his mistress, and who poisoned 
him to prevent his revealing his knowledge of her past life. It 
would appear as if the dramatist considered that you can poison a 
man just as you can shoot him as he rides along a turnpike road. 
Unless the woman in white has done something towards her 
murderous object near the chiteau to which her victim is pro- 
ceeding, her presence in the gar.en of the chateau is left entirel 
unexplained. But it is clear that she could do nothing effectu 
towards this object unless she possessed an instrument which 
would inject poison into a man through his riding-coat. This 
miracle, therefore, is an unsatisfactory substitute for the ghost. 
It must be felt, even by the author, that a lady who is introduced 
to us as having many lovers and poisoning some of them is an 
unsatisfactory part to play, and he has reason to be thankful to 
Miss Hodson for making the most of such unpromising material. 
Indeed, the entire company is engaged in up-hill work, and the 
best acting could not prevent the ludicrous mingling with the 
terrible. ‘here is a melodramatic villain of the most gloomy and 
awe-inspiring character, who is made to state that he has about 
him duplicate keys of all the closets in his friend’s chateau. It is 

uite a relief to come down even for a moment from murder to 
arceny in a dwelling-house; but still the statement rather 
detracts from the solemnity of the final scene. The clever artist 
who presides over the thunder and lightning does his best, but 
with small effect, to restore our dissipated terror. The ideas of 
a ghost and of burglar’s instruments are distressingly in- 
compatible. 


NEWMARKET FIRST OCTOBER MEETING. 


_— first autumn meeting at headquarters is alwa 
ductive of good sport, more so perhaps than either of the 
succeeding meetings, whose programmes, more lengthy and more 
pretentious, contain but few items of intrinsic interest amid ay 
ocean of selling and plating races. This year the public trials o¢ 
two such prominent Cesarewitch favourites as iaemun and 
Bethnal Green gave additional importance to the meeting ; ang 
these were trials in reality as well as in name, for Laburnum wag 
pitted against Cremorne, and Bethnal Green against Hannah, 
who is just now in the best possible condition. Both Hannah ang 
Bethnal Green had another engagement also on the first day, go 
that the popular Great Eastern Handicap was comparatively 
neglected. Tuesday's card would have done credit to Ascot, 
despite the smallness of some of the fields, and the first race was 
the commencement of a series of victories for M. Lefayye, 
Il Maestro is but a moderate horse, it is true; yet a donkey might 
almost beat Chopette when she is compelled to run out of S 
own course; and what the use can be of trying to force a notorious 
half-miler to compass a mile and a quarter, we cannot conceive, 
Chopette’s performances as a two-year-old deserve better treat- 
ment than they have obtained for her from her owner this year, 
Bethnal Green’s first essay was not very arduous, his on} 
opponents for the Grand Duke Michael Stakes being Liverpool 
and Louise Victoria, while his stable companion Alava wag 
started to make the running for him. The latter would have 
been good enough, but for his faint heart, to win the 
race on his own account, and, as it was, he led almost 
to Abingdon Bottom. There he gave way in a moment, and 
Bethnal Green at once took his place and won easily. He is not 
avery taking horse when extended, galloping in a lazy fashion, 
and requiring considerable assistance from his rider; but no one 
can deny his gameness, which is more apparent every time he 
runs. Then came the Great Eastern Handicap, the course for 
which was altered for the first time from the T. Y. C. to the last 
six furlongs of the Rowley mile. Probably this change had 
something to do with the comparative smallness of the field, 
there being only seventeen runners, instead of twenty-six, as last 
year. Over the T. Y.C. it used to be little more than a scurry, 
and if alight weight got off with a good start, there was little 
chance for the top weights to catch him; but the Bretby Stakes 
Course takes some doing. There was some good speed among the 
seventeen—Azalea, winner of the Bretby Plate, Blenheim, second 
in the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood, Philomela, winner of the race- 
under notice last year, Contraband, Celibacy, and Steppe being 
included in the number. Azalea was unquestionably fortunate in 
the weights, having only 5 lbs. more to carry than in April, when 
she won easily over the same course, and beat Bauernfanger at a 
difference of 6 lbs. only. True, she has run seven times since, and 
without success; but a horse’s best performance requires to be 
borne in mind more than his worst. At the same time the handi- 
cap, taken as a whole, was judiciously framed, and five of the 
seventeen were close up at the finish, But, though Azalea 
only won by a neck from Blenheim, she had, we think, some- 
thing in hand, and from the top of the Abingdon hill the race 
was hers. Blenheim by no means got the best of the start, but 
made up his ground with great rapidity in the latter part of the 
race. Six furlongs, however, are as much as he can compass; 
and, had the distance been longer, he would have been beaten 
further. We think that, for a non-stayer, Blenheim has been 
rather severely treated in the handicapping both at Goodwood and 
Newmarket. Alice, First Foot, and Celibacy finished so close 
together, within half a length of Blenheim, that a verdict of dead- 
heat with three for third place would have created no surprise. 
A couple of horses who came out with great reputations at Don- 
caster, and sadly disappointed their friends, next appeared to 
retrieve their characters in the Boscawen Stakes. These were 
Gang Forward and Surinam, the former of whom was beaten by a 
very moderate son of Fitzroland and Kalipyge, and the latter left 
far away in the distance by Kaiser in the Champagne Stakes. 
Allowances may always be made for young inexperienced horses 
who have to face a great crowd on their first Perec. tw to public 
racing; and it was confidently asserted that both Gang Forward 
and Surinam would do better mext time. The result of the 
Boscawen Stakes was the nearest approach toa dead-heat between 
the pair ever witnessed, the victory and the credit of the perform- 
ance, such as it was, remaining with Gang Forward. As far as 
looks go, neither possesses much recommendation, and, but for the 
subsequent running of the winner, we should have no hesitation 
in pronouncing them both moderate. A two-year-old of quite a 
different stamp won the Hopeful Stakes with a 6 lbs. penalty. 
This was Flageolet, by Plutus out of Favorita. He had only run 
once previously, and had then carried off the chief two-year-old 
race at Deanville. Blue Light and King George were the best 
English horses he had to meet in the Hopeful, but neither gave 
him any trouble, and though a German-bred daughter of Bucca- 
neer ran him to a neck, it was only on sufferance that the finish 
was so close. A good race between Hannah and Dalnacardoch 
over the severe two miles from the Ditch-in wound up an excel- 
lent day’s sport, and resulted in the easy victory of Baron 
Rothschild’s mare, who proved herself a better stayer than the 
winner of the Great Yorkshire Handicap. 

The meeting of Cremorne and Laburnum in the Newmarket 
St. Leger was the t event of Wednesday, if not of the week. 
Prince Charlie declined the contest, but King Lud came to the 
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and Alava also, last-named was quite out of 
m and over so long acourse. Cremorne carrie 
| Taburputn and King Lod hed esc 7 lbs. 
1 siden allowance. It is a tremendous task to give away a stone 
over such @ severe course, made more severe still, as it was last 
week, by the heavy going; yet Cremorne made a grand struggle 
for victory, and finished so gamely that, though he was two 
Jengths behind Laburnum two hun yards from the finish, he 
was ultimately only beaten by a neck. King Lud was a good’ 
¢hird, not more than a length behind Cremorne. This race was a 
practical illustration of a truth not unfrequently forgotten in 
zacing, that winning with a stone in hand does not imply that the 
winner could carry the extra stone and still win. Both in the Two 
Thousand andthe Derby Cremorne gave Laburnum much more than 
stone beating; but the first time he attempts to carry an extra stone 
from start to finish he is beaten himself. And he would have been 
‘eaten very easily indeed had Laburnum’s disposition been equal to 
his power. But when he had fairly won the race, he did all he could 
to throw it away, and swerved so much at the finish, and ex- 
hibited such a desire not to come in first, that Cremorne was all 
but catching him. We have ph doubts, therefore, about how 
Laburnum will behave himself next Tuesday in a large field of 
horses, That he can stay the Cesarewitch course is abundantly 
clear; that he is not over-weighted is indisputable ; but a horse 
who seldom, if ever, tries to do his best is truly a rotten reed to 
depend on. Wednesday’s racing ended with the easy victory of 
Khedive over Uhlan, Guadaloupe, and two other still more 
moderate opponents. As Lord Zetland’s horse appeared none the 
worse for his mischance at Doncaster, he was of course bound to 
win in such company. Uhlan, however, beat Guadaloupe (whom 
at Doncaster Drummond had some trouble in shaking off) so 
easily, that it seems odd he should not have accepted for the 
Cesarewitch, with only 6st. to carry. 
Thursday’s and Friday’s racing requires but little comment. 
let won his two remaining engagements in good style. 
Carrying 71bs. extra in the Rutland Stakes, he beat Jesuit, 
Cobham, and His Grace; and with g lbs. extra in the Forlorn 
Stakes he beat Lord Mayo. His next engagement is in the Middle 
Park Plate, and he is already first favourite for the French Derby, 
but is not engaged in the great Epsom race. Favonius and Reine 
ran, at weight forage, for the Queen’s Plate—on the Cesarewitch 
instead of the Beacon course this year—and the wretched form 
of the three-year-old fillies was more than ever shown when 
the winner of the Oaks could only just keep in sight of the 
winner of last year’s Derby. Then there was another triumph 
for Gang Forward, who, amongst his six antagonists, en- 
countered no less a celebrity than Paladin. After a fine 
struggle between the pair, Paladin was defeated by a neck; and 
as a consequence, not only were ae om obliged to modify the 
inions they had exp earlier in the week in consequence of 
e closé finish between Gang Forward and Surinam, but the 
latter also was shown collaterally to be possessed of better form 
than his somewhat mean appearance and bee display at 
Doncaster would have led one to believe. Paladin, however, it 
was admitted, was not quite up to the mark, and we shall expect 
to see him have his revenge on Gang Forward on another occasion. 
Passing by a handicap sweepstakes won by Cheesecake, we come 
to the October Handicap, often not worth the trouble of waiting 
for, but this year of exceptional importance on account of the 
meeting of Bethnal Green and Hannah. Among the other runners 
were Sylva, Bauernfanger, Verdure, Revoke, Lighthouse, and the 
feather weight of the handicap, Salvanos. Thus the field was of 
unusually good class for a handicap. As all the interest was 
centred on Bethnal Green and Hannah, so, as it happened, the 
tace resolved itself into a match between the pair. As it hap- 
pened, we say, for it was by accident that either of them had much 
to do with the finish. Directly the flag fell Salvanos went off 
with the lead, and kept it to such Nga that at the Bushes he 
was all by himself, and some of the other horses were actually 
pulled up. Every one accustomed to Newmarket knows how the 
spectators between the Bushes and the foot of the Abingdon hill 
are wont to keep edging into the course, and how miserably futile 
are the efforts to keep a straight line between those points. As 
usual, there were many people pressing forward at this particular 
moment, and so astounded were they at seeing a solitary horse 
tearing over the crest of the hill, that while some backed out of 
the course, others rushed still further on it, and Salvanos, taking 
advantage of the opening between the two ies, found himself 
involuntarily carried out of the broad way that led to the winning- 
post, and finished his impetuous career somewhere near Jervis’s 
jooth. When the other horses arrived at the top of the hill, their 
tiders, instead of seeing, as they expected, this mysterious Salvanos 
sailing away up the final ascent to the winning-post, and little 
man round in his saddle in the most approved style 
ea glance at his discomfited antagonists, beheld an utter 
lank. Salvanos and Cha) had vanished; and the way was 
made plain before them. ‘Thereupon Hannah and Bethnal Green 
were set a-going, and though Hannah had the best of it 
within ten strides of the chair, Bethnal Green’s wonderful 
gameness brought him in the 2 a neck. Sylva 
was a third, and the remainder finished a long way off. 


Green’s weight for the Cesarewitch is 
taised to 7 st. 13 lbs. and Baron Rothschild can tell, through 


doubtful; and a stout heart is better than a small advantage in 
weight. But what will either of them do with that terrible 
Salvanos, if he can stay as well as go fast ? He has only §st. 7 Ibs. 
to carry next Tuesday ; but a great pulling horse with. a feather 
weight is often only a trap to his friends, for his advantage in the 
one respect is more than counterbalanced by the customary weak- 
ness of pce who can ride up—or rather down—to that weight, 
who is generally powerless to control him in the early part of the 
race, too much flurried to steady him at the critical moment, and 
too exhausted to finish. 


REVIEWS. 


LYELL’S PRINCIPLES OF GEOLOGY.* 


i this last edition of his second volunte Sir Charles Lyell has 
set the seal of his matured experience and convictions upon a 
work which has for years held the position of a classic in the 
literature of science. Encyclopedic in its scope, and exhaustive 
in its treatment of every department of that study for which our 
language has no name exactly equivalent to the German Erdkunde, 
the Principles of Geology may be looked upon with pride, not only as 
a representative of English science, but as without a rival of its 
ikind anywhere. Growing in fulness and accuracy with the growth 
of experience and observation in every region of the world, the work 
has incorporated with itself each establiehed discovery, and has 
been modified by every ed ew of value which has been brought 
to bear upon, or been evolved from, the most recent body of facts. 
Its successive editions thus stand as a series of landmarks, indi- 
cating the gradual expansion or rise of geological knowledge 
during a lifetime happily prolonged over at least two average 
generations. In the impression now before us the veteran 
geologist might be expected to have comparatively little to add 
y way of novel matter to the thoroughly revised and largely re- 
written edition, the tenth in order, which he put forth scarcely 
more than three years ago, separated as that edition was by an 
interval of fifteen years from that immediately preceding it. 
There are, notwithstanding, sundry points of importance which 
call for notice as contributing to the facts comprised within his 
general scope, as well as enhancing the unity and force of the 
argument which runs epee the length and breadth of his system. 
These additions have reference in the main to three large 
questions which may be said just now to engross among them the 
most lively and active interest among students of nature. The 
first of these questions is that of volcanic action, as manifested 
especially in geysers, or as diversely affected by water. The second 
is the latest phase assumed by the discussion upon the Darwinian 
theory. And the third is the existence and distribution of oceanic 
life at great oo. as determined by recent von operations. 
In his last edition it was shown by Sir C. Ly that the latest 
chemical observations upon the products of volcanic eruptions 
favour the doctrine that large bodies of salt water gain access 
during an eruption to the volcanic foci. An experiment of Sir 
John Herschel 3 was made to reproduce on a small scale the mode 
in which the intermittent effect visible in geysers might be 
accounted for in nature. A subterranean stream flowing through 
the | pew and crevices of lava may suddenly reach a fissure 
round which the rock is intensely heated. team would im- 
mediately be formed, which rushing up the fissure would force 
up water along with it to the surface, at the same time that part 
ot the steam drove back the water of the supply towards its 
source. After afew minutes, the steam having condensed, the 
water would return, and the phenomenon be repeated. Experi- 
ments made by Bunsen and Descloiseaux upon the geysers of 
Iceland led to a more definite solution of the phenomenon, tend- 
ing toshow that the tube or funnel is itself the main seat or focus 
of mechanical force. And this conclusion has been also reached 
by Liebig, besides being confirmed by an artificial imitation of 
Professor T'yndall’s, It might have been thought hardly possible 
for a column of water to maintain temperatures differing as much 
as 48° between the surface and one hundred feet or so in depth, 
without the circulation of ascending and descending currents in- 
ducing an almost immediate equalization of heat. Such, how- 
ever, may not only be the effect of the circulation being greatly 
impeded by the sides of the well not being vertical, and by numer- 
ous contractions of its diameter, but the result of molecular 
changes induced in water by the absence of sir after long boiling 
at great depths. The experiments of M. Donny of Ghent on the 
cohesion of i, cited by Sir C. Lyell, prove that water, when 
freed from all admixture of air, can be raised, even under ordinary 
atmospheric pressure, to 275° F. The geyser tube is constantly re- 
ceiving accessions of hot water from below, while as constantly 
cooling above by evaporation on the broad surface of the basin, on 
which the column of water falls back in a cooled state. If 
the vent be stopped by stones or clods of earth, the heat 
being thereby made to accumulate more rapidly, an explosion is 
more quickly brought on than when stones are lowered 
to a greater depth, the fact being that there is compara- 
tively less motion below. It is towards the mouth of the tube 
that the great ebullition of steam or water takes place, rising 
* Princi of Geology ; or, the Modern Changes of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants considered. of Geology.’ By Sie Oharies Lyell 


M.A., F.R.S. Eleventh and entirely revised 
m: Murray. 1872. 
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iato the basin and overflowing its edge. When thus relieved of 
a portion of its pressure, the column receives a lower stratum of 
ater heat, expands, and 
is converted into vapour more rapidly than the first. This process 
going on from stratum to stratum, results in the intermittent 
action which is characteristic of the true geyser. There is nowno 
need of imagining underground , cavities filled with water and 
to the produc- 
tion of this remarkable class of phenomena, Nor has proximity to 
the sea anything to do with them. By far the most varied and 
extensive system of geysers known to exist is that recently brought 
to light along the Yellowstone Valley in the newly — 
ort. 


water from below, which, from its 


steam, which were formerly regarded as ne 


territory of Montana, from 600 to 700 miles from the 


Pacific seaboard. A new fact like this must needs tell with force 


upon all future discussion of existing theories of volcanic action, 


— which the phenomena of geysers and hot springs hold a 
inate part. Sir C. Lyell, without abandoning his previously 


subo: 
expressed view of the sudden access of water, salt or fresh, to sub- 
terranean molten masses by earthquake rents or fissures being the 
effect rather than the cause of voleanic outbursts, is, we find, 
still of opinion—in which he is supported by Mr. Scrope in last 

ear’s edition of his work—that some intimate connexion exists 

tween an abundance of volcano vents and the proximity of 


seas or lakes, We should be glad to see his treatment of 


the new problem of thermal action, when far removed from 
oceanic influence, upon fresh-water masses, accumulating and infil- 
trating at high levels, in the absence of igneous forces sufficiently 
active to break forth in volcanoes. The absence of volcanic vents 
in the interior of continents has indeed been traced by Mr. Scrope 
to the gradual elevation of the continental tracts above the sea 
level by internal expansions of pong fe weny matter which could not 
force its way outwards, or, in Mr. Mallet’s words, to uncompleted 
efforts to establish a volcano, And this solution would, with con- 
siderable plausibility, apply to much ofthe problem before us. An 
alternative, so tosay, for the furious and sudden outbreak into fiery 
action may be found in slow and steady upward expansion, the 
imprisoned heat exerting itself meanwhile upon the waters infiltrat- 
ing from the surface. To account for changes of temperature in 
portions of the earth’s crust, there is less occasion for the thesis 
of fluid masses shifting their place in the interiorof the globe; since 
Mr. Ry and Sir J. Herschel have drawn attention to the effect 
of partial denudation removir.g | masses of superficial matter, 
thinning the layer of pont’ Bran, a deposit or crust in places, 
and so facilitating the escape of heat, while checking it in other 
directions. Hence would arise in process of time any amount of 
change in the planes of the subterranean isothermals, or surfaces 
of temperature. 
ithout having felt himself called upon to traverse once more the 
whole ground which he went over in his last wide and impartial 
survey of the evolution controversy, Sir C. Lyell has shown 
himself watchful of every substantial fact which has been brought 
to bear upon either side of the discussion, as well as of every 
criticism of value which it has called forth. Of the class of new 
illustrative examples, none is more confirmatory of his previous 
judgment than that derived from Mr. Darwin’s Descent of Man, 
adding one more to the innumerable bonds of connexion between 
the inferior animals and man which form links in the great chain 
of natural unity. In the Quadrumana and Carnivora there is a 
passage near the lower end of the humerus known as the supra- 
condylic foramen, through which the great nerve of the fore-limb, 
and often the great artery, passes. In man the great nerve is at 
times found passing through this foramen, but this variation 
occurs more frequently in ancient than in modern races, in the 
proportion of nearly thirty to one, as determined by examination 
of large numbers of arm-bones of the Bronze and Reindeer periods. 
Hence Sir Charles inclines to adopt from Darwin the inference 
that ancient races stand nearer in the long line of descent to their 
remote animal-like progenitors than dothe modern races. To the 
Duke of Argyll’s Regn of Law, and Mr. Mivart’s Genesis of 
Species, he adverts as the two out of numberless criticisms of Mr. 


of their reasoning and the greatest command of special knowledge 
bearing upon the subject. Neither of these able writers, he 
remarks, has argued, like the majority of Mr. Darwin’s opponents, 
as if nothing had gained by the theory of Natural guection, 
though it may be that this principle may have had assigned 
to it functions higher than it can be shown to discharge. 
Certain cases of structure had been © ewe out by Mr. Mivart 
as pointing to a limit of the power of Natural Selection, and to the 
intervention of some unknown law or laws of still higher 
generality. Such are the baleen in the whale, the mammary 
glands of the mammalia, and the eyes and auditory garage of 
the cephalopoda. To these Mr. Darwin has replied at some 
length in the sixth edition of his Origin of —s That which 
most impressed Sir C. Lyell on first reading Mr. Mivart was the 
perfect correspondence of the ear, and still more of the eye, in the 
cuttlefish to a type so widely distinct as the vertebrate. Sclerotic, 
retina, vitreous humour, lens, aqueous humour, are identical to 
an extent which it is impossible to conceive brought about in two 
independent structures by merely indefinite and minute variations. 
Mr. Darwin's reply has to a great extent satisfied him that the 
identity or resemblance in question has been overstated by Mr. 
Mivart, while he is pleased to find certain previous objections of 
his own strengthened by Mr. Darwin’s admission of a power 
in common conditions of an external kind to produce in the 


anal in the eye of, the vertebrate, witha aur 
ogous to those in the eye of the vertebrate, witho 4 
been derived by from a common their 
That Natural Selection has acted as a vera causa need not be 

to exclude from the naturalist’s view the existence of indep 

or conjoint principles in nature, inducing new varieties even of 
specific kind, or perpetuating existent forms of structure, 

real question as summed up by Sir C. Lyell is not whether we 
make clear the creation of species, but whether species haye been 
introduced into the world one after the other in the form of new 
varieties of antecedent organisms, and in the way of ordj 
generation, or have been called into being by some other agency, 
such as the direct intervention of the First Cause. Even anta. 
cedent to this problem, however, is, we must add, the determination 
of what is meant by species, on which no two physicists are a 

on which the widest and most vague ideas prevail, and of which 
nothing like an exact definition has ever been given to the world, 
Sir C. Lyell is himself far from sounding the depth of the prob] 
though he has gone deep enough to feel assured with M. Gay 
that the gaps in the continuity of life which are indicated by the 
names of species, genera, families, and orders exist rather in oyg 
knowledge than in nature. 

From dredging operations carried on by him in the Meditey. 
ranean Professor Edward Forbes was led to fix the limit of 
animal life in that sea at about three hundred fathoms. This cop. 
jecture has since been verified as regards the Mediterranean at 

ge, the sand and mud brought up from the ocean bed between 
Ceuta and Oran at four hundred fathoms having been found quite 
devoid of organic life. This azoic state may, however, be due to 
the extremely fine mud brought down by the Rhéne being de. 
structive to invertebrate life, as it is known to be in the case of 
oysters. Mollusca, corals, and bryoza have been brought 
adhering to the French telegraph cable between Sardinia wn 
Algiers, and during the soundings for the Atlantic cable in 1860 
living star-fish were dredged up from the depth of one thousand 
fathoms midway between Greenland and Iceland. The limit has 
since been still. further extended by the deep-sea dredgings of 
Dr. Carpenter, Mr. George Jeffreys, and Mr. Wyville Thompson, life 
having been found existing in the Bay of Biscay as low down as 
fifteen thousand feet, two hundred and fifty miles west of Ushant, 
the ooze containing mollusca (Pleuromata and Dentalium), crus- 
tacea, and echinodermata, among which was 4 crinoid referable to 
the Apiocrinite type of the Oolitic period. While incorporating 
these latest contributions to our knowledge of the range and con- 
tinuity of life Sir C. Lyell is careful to guard his readers against 
the errors which might easily result from this blending and in- 
termixture of the organic remains of different ages. It is a 
common thing for shells of extinct species, like the Eocene 
fresh-water and marine shells strewed along the southem 
coast of Hampshire, to be mixed up and buried together with 
the present deposits of mud and sand, tending to serious 
anachronisms in the estimates of future geologists. It is in a 
careful study of the paleontological evidence in all its bearings 
that the naturalist has his safeguard against such misapprehen- 
sions, It is in the thoughtful and conscientious balance of hypo- 
theses on either side, and the keenly appreciative estimate of facts, 
that the true man of science stands apart from and above all pre- 
tenders to the name. And in no work of our age and country are 
these characteristics of the philosophic interpreter of nature more 
strongly marked than in this masterwork of Sir Charles Lyell. 


BRASSEY ON WORK AND WAGES.* 


ME; BRASSEY has furnished all persons who take part in 
4¥L the controversies connected with capital and labour with a 
storehouse of most valuable facts. His own observation and his 
father’s experience have given him ae opportunities for col- 
lecting evidence on the subject, and Work Wages shows that 
these opportunities have been turned to good account. The most 
interesting chapters perhaps are those which deal with the 
questions whether increased wages and shorter hours do or do not 
imply greater cost of production, whether wages have risen more 
rapidly in England than in other countries, and whether the 
commercial progress of other countries has of late been greater than 
that of our own. Upon the first point the result arrived at by 
Mr. Brassey will perhaps astonish some readers. “Daily wages,” he 
says, “are no criterion of the actual cost of executing works or 

carrying out manufacturing operations. On the contrary, ex- 
perience teaches that there is a most remarkable tendency to 
equality in the actual cost of work throughout the world.” ‘This 
result is in part due to the superior diligence, skill, and energy on 
the part of the workmen which usually accompany a higher rate 
of wages, and in part to the stimulus which dear labour gives to 
the invention of machinery. In making the North Devon Rail- 
way the labourers were at first paid 2s, aday, afterwards 3s. a day. 
The work wasdone more cheaply at the latter rate than at the former. 
On the Main Drainage works in Oxford Street the wages of the 
bricklayers were at first 6s. a day and afterwards 10s. ‘The cost of 
construction per; cubic yard was actually less after the wages had 
been raised than it was at first. On the Paris and Rouen Railway 
the cost of a cutting made by English labourers who were paid 58. 
a day was lower = cubic yard than that of an adjacent cutting 
made by French labourers at 2s. 6d. a day. Masonry costs as 
much in Italy as in Manchester, though the rate of wages 18 


* Work and Wages, practically illustrated. By Thomas Brassey, M.P- 


cephalopoda a transparent tissue, a lens, and a darkened 
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lower. In building the refreshment-room at Basingstoke, a 
much bricklayer was y Boe “somer on one side of the station at 
s,6d. per day, and on the other side two country bricklayers 
ac oyed at 38. 6d.a day. The more highly paid work- 
man oo more bricks in a day than the other two could lay 
together. The explanation is, not merely that a higher wage 
jg a stimulus to exertion, but that it enables employers to have 
the pick of the best men. It is the superior work which is 
the cause of the higher wage, not the converse. As regards 
hours, we are told that when MM. Dolfus of Mulhausen re- 
duced their working hours from twelve to eleven, making no differ- 
ence in the pay, they found that the men did five per cent. more 
work in the shorter time than they had done in the longer time. 
In South Wales, before the recent rise of s, miners worked 
on ap av twelve hours a day, while in the North of England 
they worked only seven; yet the cost of getting coal at Aberdare 
was twenty-five per cent. more than in Northumberland. In 
making the Trent Valley Railway it was found that two staffs 
of men, each working for eight hours a day, got through more 
work than the same number of men all working ten hours a day. 
At the beginning of the present year Messrs. Ransome and Sims 
reduced their time from 58} to 54 hours a week. The men 
working the machines have so exerted themselves that the power 
required to keep them going has increased from twelve to fifteen 
per cent, These instances show the effect on the cost of produc- 
tion of an improved condition of the labourer, when the labourer 
is really willing to do his best. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the nine hours’ movement in this country is sup- 
by the Trade Unions avowedly on the ground that it 
ce production and compels the employment of three men 
to do two men’s work. It may of course be assumed that, 
when this is their object, they will do their best to attain 
it. Other examples show the effect of stimulated invention. 
In the United States the great cost of labour has led to 
such improvements in manufacture that the ironmasters are able 
to make cast-iron wheels that will stand an amount of wear and 
tear which even wrought-iron wheels made in England can 
hardly endure. A rainwater pipe in America will often be scarcel 
more than the eighth of an inch thick. In England it woul 
be five times that thickness, In the hardware trade an American 
workman earns double the wages of an English workman, but 
“labour-saving appliances have been brought to such perfection 
that in twenty-five classes of hardware goods the United States 
are able to export largely into countries in which the pay of 
artisans is scarcely a quarter of the wage paid in America.” In 
California, in 1870, the wages of iagg nae during harvest 
were from 8/. to 9/. a month with food and lodging found. The 
increase in the cost of agricultural produce which this state of 
things might seem to necessitate has been balanced by so ex- 
tensive a recourse to machinery that the proportion of labourers 
to cultivated land “ probably does not exceed one hand to 
100 acres.” These facts ought to reassure those employers 
who constantly talk and write as though production would 
shortly come to a stand in consequence of the demands of the 
workmen. There are some persons, however, to whom nothin 
conveys so much comfort as the spectacle of a fellow-sufferer, an 
to them Mr. Brassey’s chapter on the rise of wages abroad 
may be recommended. In France wages have increased forty 
per cent. during the last fifteen years. At Creuzot espe- 
tially, where 10,000 workmen are employed, between 1850 
and 1866 the mean rate advanced thirty-eight per cent., while 
700 families are lodged at half the usual house rent, and pro- 
vided with gardens for a nominal payment of two francs a year. 
At M. Dusautey’s military clothing establishment in Paris the 
highest wages earned by men and women respectively are 8s. 4d. 
and 3s. 4d.aday. In London the outside rates would be 7s. and 
286d. At the great zinc works near Liége wages have risen 
forty-five per cent. in twelve years. In Italy, since 1861, they 
ve risen In some trades from thirty to fifty per cent. 

Nevertheless Mr. Brassey repeatedly and emphatically warns 
Working-men not to peril their own prosperity as well as that 
of their employers by insisting on too high wages or too 
short hours, and it is certain that such demands may be pushed 
to a point at which they could not be conceded without inflicting 
Serious Injury upon trade. Many false alarms have, however, 
been raised from time to time on this head, and there is perhaps 
some risk of such warnings being disregarded as mere expressions 


of groundless anxiety. Mr. Brassey has formed an estimate of |: 
‘ Ou only geet with Dr. Morris is that he does not give us 


the disinterestedness of employers which, it is to be feared, is 
mM many cases exaggerated. ‘‘ Employers,” he says, “as a general 
rule, from motives of kindness and ‘consideration towards their 
Workmen, are anxious to avoid, if they possibly can, reduction 
of wages, They rarely ask their wor ople to accept a lower 
tate of wages until the condition of their trade has become so un- 
favourable as to make the reduction absolutely necessary.” He 
mentions at the same time that the most protracted strikes in 
age the working-men have been engaged have been for 
Rh ae of resisting a fall in wages; and it is possible 
4 the unwillingness of employers to reduce wages may be 
ue as much to a fear of provoking a strike as to motives 
the ess and consideration. If Mr. Brassey’s explanation is 
pe Panan one, it might have been expected that these same 
. ‘abe Would lead employers to raise wages of their own accord 
ten the condition of their trade allows them to do so. Yet the 
whic? of many successful strikes goes to show that a demand 
employers at first resist as ruinous has been conceded by 
Without serious loss before the strike has lasted more than a 


week or two. The only advantage which Mr. pring recognizes 
action may 


in Trade Unions is that their organization and uni 


secure an advance of wages at an earlier date. In the long run, how- 
ever, he thinks that the competition among employers would be 


ually beneficial to working-men. Mr 


true as regards considerable peri 
them. Sup 


ticular trade is ten per cent., and that the rate of 


tional competition among employers to obtain 
which will 


the interval? Trade Unions may not raise wages in the long run, 
but they may tend to moderate the fluctuations to which w 


are liable. That aman who is in a position to stand out for higher 
pay is better off than the man who has to close with whatever 
position. The accumu- 


terms are offered, seems a self-evident 
lated fund of a Union puts its members in the position of men who 
have saved money of their own, and enables them, if it seems to be 
to-their interest, to support 
ing with their employers. 

A strike woul 
were aware of the state of trade and the real position of their 
employer's affairs. If their demands were shown to be such as tlie 


masters could not grant without working at a loss, the men would: 


see the uselessness of urging them. If they were such as might 
be granted and the business still carried on a fair profit, the masters 
would see the uselessness of refusing them. 
obvious difficulty of determining what is a fair profit. Itis un- 
fortunate that the tone sometimes taken by employers at the 


beginning of a strike, when compared with their subsequent con- 


cessions, should have confirmed the workmen in the belief that 
the statements of the masters as to their profits are only meant 
to cover a determination not to Pay. any higher wages than they 
find they cannot help paying. This difficulty would be got 


over by an inspection of the employer’s books either by repre- 


sentatives of the men or by arbitrators appointed by masters and 
men jointly. Mr. Brassey thinks that this would not work, because 
in trades with fluctuating returns—trades, that is, in which great 


profits this year are used to balance an actual loss last year—the 


workmen would insist on sharing their masters’ good fortune, 


but would not be equally willing to share his ill-fortune. It is 


to co-operation that he looks to give the men the knowledge they 
want. For this purpose it is not necessary that co-operation 


should eqeur private enterprise. All that is required is 


that it should coexist with it to an extent sufficient to 
furnish workmen with “a standard by which they can deter- 
mine the fair rate of in their trade. They will know 
that they cannot expect from their eee a rate of pay 
exceeding that in the co-operative establishments, where the 


workmen themselves sit in judgment on the relative claims of 


capital and labour.” It may be added that employers would know 
on their side that they could not ct their men to 

lower wages than those given in the co-operative establish- 
ments, working as they ordinarily would do under the disad- 
vantages of a smaller capital and less autocratic administra- 
tion. In the case of co-operative workshops the requisite 
capital would have to be borrowed, and borrowed for the most 
part from Trade Unions or other associations of working-men. 
The share of the profits set apart for capital would take the 
form of interest on money lent to the workmen, so that, be- 
sides the value of co-operation as supplying an index to the 
state of trade, it would also serve to clear up some confusions 
which still linger in the minds of working-men as to the nature 
and functions of capital. fi . 


MORRIS'S OLD ENGLISH MISCELLANY.* 


a longer Preface. The man who has written the very best 
book on English Grammar which has yet been written is surely 
able, and, if able, he ought to be willing, to enlarge somewhat more 
fully than he does on the dialectic peculiarities of some of the 
treatises here published. Here are, among others, Kentish 
Sermons of the thirteenth century. Dr. Morris has, in some of 
his earlier works, given us some account of the history of the 
Southern, the most strictly Saxon, form of English, showing how 
it has gradually been driven westward, so that the nearest ap- 

roach to the old speech of Kent must now be looked for, not in 
ent, but in Somerset or Devonshire. He comes back to this sub- 


ject in a few lines of the present Preface, and points out the peculiar 


and somewhat inconsistent character of this thirteenth-century 


* An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish Sermons, 
Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poemsof the Thirteenth Cent 


Edited, with 
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eq . Brassey defines the limits 
within which fluctuations of wages take place to be on the one side 
a rate so high as to deprive capital of its fair return, and on the 
other a rate so low as not to supply maintenance for the labourer 
and his family, Between these two extremes the fluctuations 
“depend entirely upon the varying demand for labour.” This is 
of time, but only as regards 
, for example, that a paying return for capital in a par- 
is so low as. 
to give an actual return of fifteen per cent., what, in the absence 
of organization on the part of the men, is to prevent a combination 
of employers from keeping the whole of this additional profit to 
themselves? Ultimately, no doubt, the attraction which so 
flourishing a trade will have for additional cogiinle and the addi- 

e necessary labour 
accompany this influx of capital, will tend to readjust 
the balance. Buta change of this kind may be some time in coming 
about, and without combination what is to become of the men in; 


emselves while they are bargain- 
probably never take place if the workmen 


But then there is the 
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Kentish language. In its grammatical forms it is archaic, and 

on inflexions which are lost in the contemporary, and 
even in the earlier, English of other districts. On the other 
hand, in its vocabulary it is unusually modern. The author of 
the Ayenbite of Inwyt plainly clave to, sometime perhaps in- 
vented, purely English forms of set purpose; otherwise a con- 
siderable number of French words had crept into common use in 
Kent before the end of the thirteenth century. This is indeed 
what we should have looked for from the general history and 
character of the old Kentish kingdom, Sts position made 
it the first part of the island to receive every successive wave 
of foreign conquerors, foreign missionaries, foreign influences of 
every kind. In no part of England was the land more thoroughly 
handed over from English to Norman holders. Yet, with all this, 
in no part of the land did English feelings, customs, and traditions 
hold their ground more firmly. A tongue more than usually 
Teutonic in its forms, more than usually Romance in its vocabulary, 
is just what we might look for in a shire which has such a history 
asthis. Dr. Morris has carefully compared the grammatical forms 
of the Sermons which he now prints with the grammatical forms 
of the Ayenhite. He gives also a full ee Still we some- 
how should like a little more. Indeed the bold idea of something 
beyond a Preface and a Glossary, something in the shape of a 
Commentary, has now and then suggested itself tous. It certainly 
is not every one of the Early English Text Society’s editors whom 
we would trust with such a work; but Dr. Morris we think 
might be trusted. We have always to complain of his giving us 
too little rather than too much. 

The Kentish Sermons, however, take up but a small, though, 
as Dr. Morris says, a very important, part of the volume. They 
are in fact short expositions of the gospels for the Epiphany 
and for several of the early Sundays. Like so many other 
medieval writings, they form a marked contrast to the popular 
notion of what medizval religious teaching was. Some of the 
moralizing and symbolizing of the text of Scripture may be called 
forced, but it is not more so than many later attempts of the same 
kind. Of what would be commonly called monkish doctrine there 
is not a trace, nor is there anything of a legendary kind, except 
that the wise men of the East are as usual spoken of as “ pre 
kinges of hepenesse.” In the first sermon at least the congrega- 
tion are ad as “lordinges and levedis,” which seems to 
show that they were preached to an audience of more than usual 
dignity. This is a point of importance, as showing that in the 
Kent of the thirteenth century lordings and ladies could be safely 
preached to in English. The sermons are naturally in prose, and 
other pieces in the book, including by the way “A Lutel Soth 
Sermun,” are in verse. The series begins with a Bestiary, in 
which moral lessons are drawn from the real or supposed attributes 
of various creatures. It is curious to see how many of the 
animals have changed their names. The ern had not yet become an 
eagle, nor the wirm a serpent, nor had the nadder yet dropped his 
first letter. The ant is a mire, the spider a spinner ; oddly enough 
the whale is cete or cethegrande, and the elephant has got an 
English form in the shape of e/p. The fox is, we think, the only 
creature whose name is exactly the same, without even a change 
in spelling, as itis now. Of the fox the poet bears witness :— 


A wilde der is ge fecched ofte in Se tun, 
Sat is ful of fele wiles, and te gandre and te gos, 
fox is hire to name, bi Se necke and bi Se nos, 
for hire —— hale® is to hire hole: 
husebondes hire haten, for-Si man hire haties, 
for hire harm dedes: hatien and hulen 

Se coc and te capun boSe men and fules. 


The notion of artificially keeping up the breed of so hateful a 
beast, and of making it an eighth deadly sin to slay him in defence 
of cock and capon, gander and goose, had clearly not come into 
the unenlightened mind of the thirteenth century. 

This Bestiary appears in a Latin form in the Appendix by the 
name of “ Liber Phisiologi.” The other pieces are mainly reli- 
gious . The opening of the one headed the “ Passion of 
our Lord” is worth noting, After a heading in French and 
Latin, “Ici cumence la passyun ihesu crist en engleys, Incipit 
prologus,” comes the beginning of the poem itself :— 

Therep nu one lutele tale pat ich eu wille telle. 
As we > hit iwrite in pe godspelle. 

Nis hit nought of karlemeyne ne of pe Duzeper. 
Ac of cristes pruwinge pet he polede her. 

The next piece, the name of which is vaguely given as “ Tractatus 
uidam in anglico,” is headed by Dr. Morris “A Moral Ode.” 
his, like several of the other pieces, goes into minute descriptions 

of the torments of hell. Among the sufferers we find ‘‘ medyorne 

domes men and wrongwise reuen,” the old complaint against the 

Reeves of which Domesday and every other record is full. The 


' word “wrongwise,” the oppositeof “rightwise,” which we have 


turned into “righteous,” should also be noticed, and the grand 
word “medyorne,” yearning or seeking after meed or bribes. In 
the next piece, headed “ Sinners Beware,” the same general argu- 
ment is taken up, but much more of a distinctly ecclesiastical 
spirit is found; besides the moral offenders spoken of in the other 
poem, vengeance is denounced against those who fail to pay their 
tithe, and who refuse to confess to the priest :— 


Of all men a londe, Ah for al his sore swynke, 
Mest swynkep pe bonde, In helle he may adrynke, 
And mest biyet myd aphte, If he stelp cristes theopinge. 
If he hit cupe vnderston Sur hit schal him pinche. 
Aad theope ryht vnder his honde, Deop in helle stunche, 
Te heouene he cume myhte. saule he may bringe. 


And again :— 
Hwo nule hyne her rede, pe schal him schome 
And vnwreo his Misdede, schome him pynchep more, 
To pe preoste one. ban muchel of his pyne, 


But he do vi preostes bore, 
pe ie and ek pe dede. And yeorne biddes godes ore 
eren hi schulen vychone. He schal him no god attryne, 
The poetical piece of most historical importance is that headed 
“Hwon Holy chireche is vnder vote.” In this the poet denoungsy 
the Papal exactions in the time of Henry the Third; shee denouncing 
the sins of other people, clerical and lay, he goes on ;— 
And pe seolue pope, bat heo bi-wyte scholde, 
Habbe he pe yeftes, of seoluer and of golde. 
Markes and pundes, myd rihte oper myd wronge, 
Heo let heom alle i-wurbe. bat beop so swybe stronge. 
Away pat heo bi vre daye, so is vnder vote, 
Dr. Morris assi this to some time between 1244 and1 
He might still more precise, for we read ise 
Soppe seynt thomas polede dep al myd vnrihte. , 
pe Archebisscop stephne for hire gon to fyhe. 
And seynt Admund soppe ful veyre hire dihte, 
Edmund Rich, Archbishop of Canterbury, was canonized in 1246, 
“ Vnder vote” is of course, under foot,’ one of the dialect 
forms which have been banished westward. Another referencs 
to the reign of Henry is found in the piece headed “A Lung 
Ron,” or “ Quidam cantus quem composuit frater Thomas de hales 
de ordine fratrum minorum ad instanciam cuiusdam puelle deo 
dicate.” The subject is the usual one of which we heard somp. 
what in the story of St. Juliana, the preference of a diving to, 
human lover. Of the human lover we read :— 
peyh he were so riche mon, 
As henry vre kyng, 
And al so veyr as absalon, 
pat neuede on corpe non euenyng, 
Al were sone his prute egon, 
Hit nere on ende wrp on heryng. 
But of the true “leofmon” we are told that 
Henri king of Englonde, 
of hym he halt, and to hym buhp. 
The Norman phrase of holding is here joined with the O- 
English povatl of “‘ bowing” to the lord. 

The next piece of importance is “The Proverbs of Alfred” 
which have been already printed by Wright and Kemble, but of 
which Dr. Morris gives us a new text. They contain a great deal 
of good moral advice, equally worth following in the ninth, the 
thirteenth, or the nineteenth century. But their historical valu 
consists wholly in the witness which they bear to the abidi 
belief in Alfred as the model of Kings into whose mouth adviceof the 
kind could be put with most dramatic truth. He is made to 
speak out his proverbs in a Witenagemét at Seaford :-— 


He schal eft lude grede, 


At Seuorde par wes pe eorl Alurich. 

Séte beynes monye, Of pare lawe swipe wis, 

fele Biscopes. And ek Ealured, 

and fesle bok-iléred. englene hurde, 

Eorles prute Englene durlyng. 

knyhtes egleche. on englene londe he wes kyng. 


Each saying is brought in with the words “ pus quep Alured”—sai 
réde uxvdidov. Alfred is made to put forth in a milder shape the 
same doctrine which Fulk of Anjou devised, and which William 
the Conqueror approved, that “ Rex illiteratus est asinus con- 
natus.” 
Ne may non ryhtwis king 
vnder criste seoluen. 


swipe wel kunne. 
And he cunne lettres 


But if he beo lokie him seolf one 

in boke ilered. hw he schule his lond 

And he his wyttes laweliche holde. 
Alfred is made to say :— 

pe eorl and fe epelyng pat lond to. leden 

i burep under godne king, myd lawelyche deden. 


The A&theling here is clearly no longer the King’s son or brother 
—unless he happens to be installed in an appanage as subregulu— 
but rather the Kaldorman. So in another place among ten abuses 
one is “ Apelyng brypeling,” which is followed at once by “loud 
lawe.” 

n the poems headed “ The Eleven Pains of Hell,” “Doom 
day,” and “‘ Death” we get elaborate pictures of the place of tor 
ment, its physical pains, and the hideousness of its master. But 
here again the preacher, in exhorting men to escape such # fate 
enlarges far more on the moral virtues than on any eccl 
requirements. The “Lutel Soth Sermun” however ventures 
say, of a class not uncommon in his day, 

Alle preostes wives 
Ich wot heo beop for-lore. 
This poem gets into a satiric vein, which we think none of the 
others does, aud inveighs against certain young men and maidens W 
went to church only to see and talk to Malkin Saree Jankia 
(Jenkin, Johnny), Watkin, Robin, and Gilotte (Juliet ?}, This 
last seems to have been a most obstinate offender :— 
Hire sire and hire dame 
pretep hire to bete. 
Nule heo fur-go Robin, 
tur al heore préte. 
The use of “sire” and “dame,” now confined to animals, to & 
press human parents, and the use of the French words at bh 
should be noted. 
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Jn the middle of all these devout and moral poems comes an- 
other piece of quite another kind—namely, a prose deseription of 
the dioceses. and shires of England. It begins by a definition of 
«Engle ond,” which takes in the whole island ftom “ Mihhales 
steowe on cornwale fort - cum to katenes,” and again “ from 

’s, we suppose] to Doueran.” But no 
Seottish or We 


divisions Scotland each comes the 

«ao ig headed er e syren an un 8 
Pvelonde,” and to most of the hike is added thas they contain so 
many “hundred hida,” It is plain then that the writer looked on each 
pre A as made up of a hundred hides. He first goes through 
the bishoprics, starting from Canterbury. The special and sub- 

inate position of Rochester is marked by the name “ leod 
che.” He reckons Norwich: and Chichester without any 
mention of the earlier sites of those bishoprics, and he reckons 
Lichfield without any mention of Chester or Coventry. But 
under Salisbury, and again under Exeter, he correctly describes the 
unions by which those dioceses were formed, only he oddly put 
« Bridyport ” for Bodmin. He then records the removal of the 
se of Wells to Bath by John of Tours, without a word about 
Glastonbury. That is to say, he describes a twelfth-century state 
of things, before the changes made by Savaric and Toca, 
lincoln, he tells us, was formerly three bishoprics. “ Ac 

ig wes hwile bisscop-riche for-pi her-to herep viii. 
store [great] schire and on half schire.” Are the three anyhow 
Dorchester, Leicester, and Sidnacester? Mark also that the see 
of Ely is not reckoned again coming back to the twelfth century 
ind early in the twelfth century. The “viii store schire” would 
seem to reckon ee as this table does not count Rutland 
as a shire, and the half shire must be Hertford. Lincoln, 
Leicester, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Bedford, Buck- 
ingham, and Oxford make eight “ store schire,” for the diocese of 
Lincoln, as it stood, not under Henry the Third, but in the 
eatly days of Henry the First. The account of York also is 
curious :— 

wes v. bispriche. On pe erchebisscop-riche. on half 
The bishopric on the other side of the water is surely Whithern 
or Candida Casa, which is — of as no longerin being. Nor is 
there any mention of Carlisle. This brings us back to a state of 
things before 1133, a8 the omission of Ely does to a state of things 
before 1109. 

Of shires he counts thirty-two. But he first strikes off certain 
parts of the island which did not form part of the thirty-two. 

And Norphumbre is wip-utan. And loden. and westmara- 
lond. and Cumberlond. And Cornwale. On Cornwale syndan 
vi lutle schire. And scotlaund. And Brutlaund.” The thirty-two 
shires are arranged in the usual way (as in Bromton) under the 
three laws (“on preo lawan ”) West-Saxon, Danish, and Mercian. 
The division between the Denalagu and the Myrenalagu pretty 
well follows Alfred and Guthrum’s line, only Middlesex is (as in 
Bromton) counted for Danish. 

On all this we should have greatly liked a word of comment from 
Dr, Morris, but nothing can to our mind be plainer than that this 
document, though it may have been copied, and the language, as 
usual, somewhat modift ed, in the thirteenth century, was first 
written in the twelfth, and that early in the twelfth, before 1109. 


A CENTURY OF BIBLES.* 


A= all the work which has been spent on our translation 
of the Bible, it is curious to think how much work remains 
tobe done. Philologically the text has hardly been examined at 
al. If we accept the common statement that in the English 
Bible we have the first fixed standard of our literary tongue, it 
becomes of the highest importance that we should know accurately 
what English dialect its first rendering represents. But no 
competent scholar such as Dr. Morris or Str. keat has devoted 
himself to the = sao and we are left to stray hints that 
Tyndale was a Gloucestershire man, and that his version has 
fome distant relation to the dialect of the West. Between 
e's first work, however, and what is commonly called the 
Authorised Version there are several intermediate stages, and 
tach of these—Coverdale’s, Matthews's, the Bishops’ Bible—de- 
werves @ special examination. Lach has a distinct relation to the 
first version of Tyndale, but each has besides a distinct philologi- 
tal value of its own, Mr. Hallam long ago pointed out that the 
Authorised Version itself is very far from representing the English 
of the time in which it appeared :— 
It is not [he says very truly] the 


3 language of the reign of JamesI. It 
May, in the eyes of many, be a better English, but it is not the English of 


Daniel or Raleigh or Bacon. It abounds, in fa ially in the Old 
Testament, with obsolete phr and long 
Volume of the highest interest might be based on this pregnant 
fentence. But, so far as we know, no such volume pies at the 
| ane moment, and, while claiming the Authorised Version as 
the Pteetion and standard of the ngiah tongue, we are left to 
to the impressions as to its philological origin, its relations 
ther lish beforeit, or its on the English 
—'* 4tis not too much to say that a great deal of this pre- 


By the Authorised Vervion, rom 1611 to 1711, 


liminary work has to be done before it is possible that we can 
have, in any accurate sense, a “revision” of the translation 
at all. As an instance of the difficulties which euch an enter- 
prise at present has to meet, we may take the question 
of Scriptural names. So far as we can learn ftom common 
rumour, the ‘revisers intend to let this question alone, and as a 
matter of prudence we are not inclined to dispute the wisdom of 
their decision. But a moment’s thought over the matter would 
show that, as a question of “revision,” if revision is to aim at a 
higher correctness of rendering, that of names stands in the first 
rank of all, Half the progress which history has made in recent 
days has sp from the more correct rendering of names, The 
substitution of Zeus for Jove ina translation from the Greek, or of 
mere , but the indispensable prelimi to any right ap- 
reciation of the Hellenic mytholo or the Frankish pag coal 
The value of the change is proved by the ardour with which it has 
been welcomed in almost every department of literature and his- 
tory. Mohammed, Nikias, Cnut, odd as the names would have 
sounded fifty years ago, are now familiar to every schoolboy. The 
Bible is indeed the only great historical monument remaining in 
which the old system of nomenclature remains unchanged ; and 
yetit isthe one historical work whose system of nomenclature 
is utterly without meaning or justification, There was some 
ground for talking of Charlemagne, or, with our neighbours over 
the Channel, of Aulugelle. But there is no ground whatever for 
| the patriarch Jacob Jacob, and turning the wae Jacob 
into James. As itis, the whole physiognomy of the Bible is lost. 
One of the most remarkable facts which meet us on the face of the 
Gospels, for instance, is that of the social medley which must at. 
the time have prevailed in Galilee. Take, for example, the list of 
the Twelve. the names of two brothers, the Hebrew Simeon 
is linked with the Greek Andreas; the Hebrew Mattathias, Bar- 
tholomai, Johannan, stand side by side with the Greek Philippos. 
One Simeon bears the Greek surname of Zelotes, another that of 
Petros. We are not, of course, suggesting that the forms which 
we have given should in every case be adopted, nor are we for- 
getting that at the Christian period Hebrew names had taken for 
the most part a Syriac type. But the real end of inquiry 
would be to ascertain what the true form of the name was 
at the time, whether Syriac or Greek, and then to restore 
it to the text. As it is, the whole apostolic list has no 
philological or historic meaning at all A name like Andrew 


reaches the same pitch of absurdity as Tully or Tite-Live. But 
the change of one Judah into Judas and of another into Jude 

out of the range of absurdity into that of direct perversion. 
And neither for the perversion nor the absurdity, be it remembered, 
is any real authority to be claimed. Up to the appearance of the 
Authorised Version the nomenclature of each translation differs 
with the whim of the translator. Phinees and Esay, Sehon and Core, 
are simply specimens of the earlier forms which were superseded 
by the divines of King James. It is odd if the Jacobean forms 
are at last to be regarded as sacred, and if the revisers of the 
Jerusalem Chamber are to recoil from the task of meddling with 
the blundering creations of their predecessors of three hundred 


years ago. 

We have touched at some length on these points before pro- 
ceeding to Mr. Loftie’s Century of Bibles, just because Mr. Loftie 
has shown in what a very mE rama field of Scriptural investi- 
gation good work may still be done. The ordinary impression, 
even among those who are acquainted with the great changes which 
our translation passed through from Tyndale’s first version (that 
of King James) is that with the latter the work of metamorphosis 
ended. The present revisers have been praised or abused for their 
disturbance of a version which has lasted unaltered for nearly 
three hundred years. No impression can be more  Slaring| in- 
correct. Within thirty years of the issue of King James’s Bible 
we find it again revised by the command of his successor. W. 
Goad, Mead, and others have the credit of the revision of 1638, a 
revision marked by the appearance of the famous verse “ Whom 
ye may appoint” in the sixth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
which has been erroneously ascribed to the Puritans. But even 
this revision of a revision, though sanctioned by the use of a - 
century, was again revised in 1769, and it is this revised issue of 
Dr. Blayney’s which forms the basis of our present text. These 
two revisions, however, have been usually regarded as comprising 
the history of the Authorised Version ; so general, in fact, has been 
the impression that there was no further history to tell, that 
Paar me have almost to a man paused at the version of 
1611. a certain sense, no doubt, the impression was true 
enough. No subsequent version differs from that of King James 
as the version of King James differed from the Bishops’ Bible, or 
that from Tyndale’s. The two revisions of 1638 and 1769 are 
simply revisions of detail, and their ostensible aim is in great part 
the restoration of the Authorised Version. But if there are no 
gy revolutions, there has been a steady current of small changes, 

. Fry has the merit of havin ned # new path of inquiry by the 

tient collections which established the distinctness of the various 
lack-letter folio editions from 1611 to their close in 1640. In 
the present work Mr. Loftie has followed with the same patience 
and accuracy the course of Mr. Fry. His investigations, how- 
ever, cover @ far wider field. His Century of Bibles is in fact a 
minute bibliographical account of — of the present 
version, in whatever size, issued during the hundred years which 
followed its first appearance :-— 


It must by no means be supposed [remarks Mr. Loftie] that because all 
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our bibliographers have left a large part of the narrative untouched, or have 
at most only stepped across the Noaptone line previously fixed at 1611, 
nothing of interest remains beyond. On the contrary, whether we 

the further history of the Authorised Version from a purely bibliographical 
point of view, or choose a more general and historical aspect in which to 
examine it, we shall find much of importance and more that is rather 
amusing than actually er) and in tracing the various changes and 
chances by which the modern Bible has been made to differ from the original, 
we shall find that it by no means partakes of the felicity of the nation whose 
history is a blank. Many a battle been fought, many a defeat sustained ; 
many a victory has been gained for the truth. Injuries have been inflicted 
by partial friends ; wounds have been received from unscrupulous enemies, 
Although it remains substantially the same as when it left the hands of the 
translators, yet Puritans and Calvinists, Churchmen and Methodists, 
Hebraists and Grecists, have all left their marks upon it. It would be too 
much to say that the gulf which separates the last edition of Bagster from 
the first of Barker equals that by which the Authorised Version differs from 
the tentative efforts of Tyndale and Coverdale ; but it is no exaggeration 
to assert that our modern Bible is altered throughout from its original, for 
the better in some places, for the worse in some ; and that while the general 
correctness of the printing is ter as arule in our day, the spelling and 
punctuation might yet with advantage follow the earlier model. 

It is only by following Mr. Loftie from page to that we 
realize the steady influence of printers’ blunders. The errors of 
the foreign editions of the Dutch and Scotch Bibles are almost 
innumerable. In a black-letter Testament of 1664, printed either 
at Edinburgh or in Holland, a mistake may be met with in every 
column. In England itself a vigorous attempt to ensure correct- 
ness was made by the restriction of the right of publishing Bibles 
to the King’s printers, and no more curious proof of the perpetuity 
of English usages could be found than in the history of this mono- 
poly. The house of Christopher Barker, to which the patent was 

ted in 1577, went on steadily printing under it to 1709. 

The right was held for sixty aoe by Thomas Baskett, and pur- 
chased in 1769 by Charles Eyre, whose representatives, Messrs. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode, “continue a succession which has been 
unbroken since 1565.” But the monopoly failed in securing the 
yarious editions from even ludicrous oak polaan blunders. In one 
of the earliest issues, the second folio of 1611, in which the 
mistakes of the first were “ont to have been corrected, we 
find, “‘ Then cometh Judas with them unto a place called Geth- 
semane.” A folio of 1717 has received its name of “The 
Vinegar Bible” from a misprint in the heading of the parable of 
the Vineyard. In two quartos of the present century we are 
told that “ the blast of thy terrible ones is as a stone against the 
wall,” and that “the "> liked his blood.” We may perhaps 
suspect a little irony in the compositor of 1638 (he may have 
been an acquaintance of Milton’s), who makes the heathen vex 
the Israelites, not with their “ wiles,” but with their “ wives ” ; or 
in the printerof 1640 who substituted “ suders in the wilderness” 
for “mules,” But the real mischief of such blunders lay in their 
tendency to perpetuation. The omission in the first folio of two 
important words in the fifth chapter of St. John’s First Epistle 
is still tuated in our Prayer Books, though it has been 
corrected in the text of our Bibles, “Strain at a gnat” was 
pay a typographical blunder in the first issue of King 
ames’s Bible for the “strain out” of the Bishops’ and 
Genevan versions; but it remains to this day. So a misprint 
in the First Epistle to Timothy, which originated at Cam- 
bridge about 1629, went on uncorrected, edition after edition, 
till 1803. The fine of 3,000/. inflicted by the Star Chamber on 
Barker for his omission of the prohibitory “not” in the Seventh 
Commandment is a well-known instance of the fruitless efforts to 
obtain correctness; the fine, however, as we hear from Mr. Loftie, 
“dwindles on investigation to 300/., and this again is compounded 
for by the presentation of a set of Greek types to one of the 
Universities.” Nor was free trade more conducive to correctness 
than monopoly. The Great Rebellion for a time threw open the 
market, but the popular editions of Field and Hills were disfigured 
with a greater number of blunders than any that had appeared 
before. Their defects are mercilessly exposed in a rare tract by 
William Kelburne, which Mr. Loftie has reprinted in his preface. 
Besides the greater errors, however, which we have noticed, we 
find an infinite number of smaller modifications going on in spell- 
ing and pee During the first century which is comprised 
in Mr. Loftie’s list the ing of no two editions is the same. 
In such a change as that of “sometimes” for “some time,” spell- 
ing becomes an important o of revision, ““ We still,” says 
Mr. Loftie, “have such words as ‘ plow,’ ‘ astonied,’ ‘throughly,’ 
‘ pransings,’ ‘sope,’ although the authority by which they are re- 
tained has no more existence in reality p Ba that by which such 
words as ‘shamefastness’ or ‘unpossible’ were altered.” The 
subject which Mr. Loftie touches only to pass by is one which 
might well attract an independent investigator. 

t is odd enough, in the midst of bibliographical details, to drop 
across stray fragments of history; but even in Mr. Loftie’s cata- 
logue we may find a few. It was probably to Cecil and Walsing- 
ham that the Barkers owed the t of their patent, and the 
favour was liberally acknowledged by the grateful printers. The 
Tiger's Head which formed Walsingham’s crest was not only 
adopted as the sign of their shop in Paternoster Row, but fre- 
quently appears in the woodcut initials of their Bibles. Cecil’s 
arms were preserved in the black-letter folios to their close in 
1640. Churchmen and Puritans fought each other in the various 
headings to the chapters. A misprint such as the “seven men of 
honest report... . whom ye may appoint over this business,” 
instead of “we,” became a battle-ground for Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians. The illustrations introduced, whether by Laud or 


flame. The “ Popish pictures ” were denounced even by Loy 
Hailes as “ abominable ” and as “ horrible impiety.” « Soma of 
them,” comments Mr. Loftie with bibliographical calmness, « a» 
nevertheless very good, and not unworthy of the advanced stats 
art at the time in Holland, whence they pager id came.” It is, 
curious evidence of the Puritan triumph in 1649 that the Bible 
printed by the Company of Stationers in that year was evident} 
made to resemble the Genevan version as far as was possible, End, 
page is surrounded with the “notes” so obnoxious to Laudy 
orthodox rigour, and an “ argument ” appears at the head of every 
book. The eagerness with which the Royalist feelin sprang 
again after the death of the Protector is shown in a Bible of 165 
where the Royal arms with the crown and garter already appear 
in the centre of the title-page. A yet more curious proof of the 
transition of political feeling during the period of the Great Re. 
bellion may be found in the Bible dated by Mr. Loftie “ 1649-59. 
55.” This odd volume was printed in 1649 at Edinburgh, sod 
on the back of its first title-page we find the arms of Charles I, as 
King of Scotland ; but the fortunes of war seem to have prevented 
its completion. On the title-page of the New Testament we fing 
that it was again undertaken at London in 1650, while the 
o_o shows us that it was not finally completed and published 
1655. 
In the immense mass of detail which Mr. Loftie has given 
us we notice singularly few errors, and those of little cons. 
quence. The Cambridge black-letter —_ of 1633 is, if we can 
trust the copies which have fallen under our observation, not by 
Buck and Daniel, but by T. and J. Buck. Daniel, in fact, is not 
known to have joined the firm till 1635. The scarce Testament 
of 1644 is really part of a Prayer-book ; while the Testament of 
1653 forms in reality part of a volume containing the P 
rinted in 1658 and mentioned by Lea Wilson in his well-known 
ist. These, however, are small matters. The value of the general 
catalogue is increased by special catalogues of the Bibles which 
are found in the collections of the British Museum, the Lambeth 
and Bodleian Libraries, the Library of Canterbury Cathedral, and 
those of Mr. Lea Wilson and Mr. The book, in short, is an 
invaluable repertory of information for any student of the later 
versions of the English Bible. 


ASPECTS OF AUTHORSHIP.* 


R. JACOX is the author, as he informs us on his title 
page, of alittle book which we reviewed some time 
called Cues from all Quarters. The present publication belongs 
to the same literary species; that is to say, it is a pouring out of 
the contents ofa commonplace book accumulated in a mniscellansl 
course of reading, and arranged under a number of heads referring 
more or less directly to various incidents of authorship, The first 
chapter, for example, describes the mode of composition adopted 
by various authors; the two following deal with the sensations 
excited in the minds of authors on seeing themselves in print or 
hearing their songs performed; the others give a collection of 
opinions upon the merits of literary society, and upon the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of literature as a profession ; lists of 
authors who have abandoned law and commerce for the sake of 
literature ; instances of books which have made a sudden sense 
tion in the world; descriptions of the various modes by which 
authors have become sensible of the spread of their fame; and 
so on. Whether reading of this kind is amusing or not isa 
question upon which there will probably be a certain difference of 
opinion. For our own part, we must frankly repeat the 
judgment which we expressed upon Mr. Jacox’s former publi- 
cation. We prefer our food cooked; we like our author not 
only to arrange his materials, but to pass them through his 
own mind, to give us the conclusions at which he has arrived, 
and the sentiments which have been produced by a contemplation 
of the recorded facts. No doubt the formation of a literary 
museum is amusing enough to the collector; and something is t0 
be learnt even by walking round and having the curiosities upon 
its shelves exhibited “ without note or comment.” The amuse 
ment is perfectly innocent, if not very exciting ; and perhaps too, 
it may be added, we have no right to complain if the exhibitor merely 
runs over the catalogue, without forcing upon us any theories 
his own. Mr.Jacox speaks in his preface with a touching modesty. 
“That his books,” he says, “such as they are, find a sale, such #8 
it is, he freely owns to be to him at once a surprise and a solace. 
He adds that, “if any one thing more than eetlite conciliates him 
towards them, it is what to censors from without is a 
objection, that there is so little of his own in them.” He f 
speaks of the ill health.which, by forcing him to be a recluse, has 
made this mode of employment his only available resource. 
would be ungracious to criticize severely a writer who disarms 1 
by such unaffected humility. We will not, therefore, complain that 
r. Jacox has not given us more; and will endeavour to be duly 
grateful forwhat he has given. We can certainlysay,in all as 
that we congratulate him on having found so excellent a meth 
of solacing his hours of ill health ; and, further, that we are 
that he finds a satisfactory number of readers. It is true that 
might find works calculated to give more strenuous emplo 
to their faculties ; but it is also true that they could — bo 


amore innocent amusement. The moderate popularity 0 


* Aspects of Authorship, By Francis Jacox. London: Hodder & 


others, into the Scotch Bible of 1633 stirred all Scotland into a 


Stoughton. 1372. 
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hooks is 8 that readers who will not take the trouble of | dull. Scott’s testimony amounts to expression of a dislike for 


widely for themselves are glad to make a second-hand 
acquaintance with the great names of literature, And so far it is 


Toe it israther difficult for a reviewer to give any account 
of acollection of odds and ends which are only strung together 
a vague Classification, or occassionally by mere arbitrary asso- 
pe in the mind of the writer. Perhaps the best plan will be 
to take one of Mr. Jacox’s chapters pretty much at random, and 
to supply for ourselves some connecting thread of reflection. We 
take ik example, the chapter on literary society. Mr. Jacox has 
collected alarge number of opinions from different writers upon 
this subject, and most of them, as may be supposed, are condem- 
patory. Every man is glad to be supposed superior to the pre- 
«dices of his own circle ; a lawyer is insulted if you assume that 
jul mind never strays beyond the courts, and a soldier if he is 
supposed to be incapable of taking off his uniform even in imagi- 
n. The literary profession, so far as it is a profession, is as little 
exempt as others from these podudion, and indeed it is, for an 
obvious reason, more in bondage to them than most. We are 
only just emerging from the state in which the yovteotote! author 
iy was, and in some kind deserved to be, under a social stigma. 
When Congreve shocked Voltaire by desiring to be considered as 
a gentleman instead of an author, his real pasning rer a natural 
objection to be taken for an inhabitant of Grub Street. Some- 
thing of the flavour of that dismal quarter clung to literature for 
many years later, if it can be said to have even yet disappeared ; and 
thus, for example, we find that even Warrington in Pendennis is 
of his connexion with the press. To be known as a 

writer of leading articles was, till lately, to be stamped as belong- 
ing to a sort of phan. hangers-on of society. The dislike 
of literary society may therefore mean simply a dislike to a petty 
clique of people living on their wits, and with little scruple as to 
their means of livelihood. Thus, when speaking of literary society 
we generally make a tacit exclusion of the greatest literary names 
all those who use literature as a means and not as an end. 

The man must have been very hard to please who would not have 
enjoyed the society of Macaulay Sydney Smith, but the 
society to which they belonged was primarily political, and only 
pot literary. Or, again, many of the first English authors 
have been clergymen, writing, not to make books, but to save souls. 
Who would not have been glad to meet J seen Tagen, or Berkeley, 
or Dr. Arnold, to say nothing of the names of living authors which 
will occur to every one? Such men and other leaders of thought 
are not regarded as manufacturers of books, but as men who use 
books to influence the world; and we do not take account of them 
inwhat is called literary society. It would be a silly paradox to say 
that the society of the first minds of the age can be uninteresting, 
and that it would not have been the highest of intellectual plea- 
sures to know Shakspeare, Bacon, Milton, Hume, Burke, Voltaire, 
ar Goethe. To the society of such men, indeed, there is the drawback 
which is inseparable from all idolatry. The lion and the lionizer 
are equally ill at ease for the most part ; and to stupid or shy men 
isadvantage may counterbalance the pleasure. A court is 

apt to be stiff even when it is the court of an intellectual monarch. 
Now, remembering these obvious distinctions, let us see to what 
Mz. Jacox’s testimonies amount. De Quincey makes various re- 
narks on the subject, stating, amongst other things, that there is 
more “animation and keen perception” in the conversation 

of a few village scandalmongers than in the “ fade generalities and 
barren recollections of mere Uiterati.” As if “ mere literati” 
could not talk scandal, and were free from the passions of 
humanity. The little grain of truth in this is plain enough; that 
asmall writer who is talking like a book to astonish the vulgar 
is apt to be a bore, and that in a society of writers there is apt to 
be a certain amount of stiffness resulting from mutual distrust. 
The fact is, however, that the great mass of literary conversation 
is like the great mass of all other conversation; that is, it consists 
of personal gossip ; and there is at times a certain amusement to a 
man who has been hearing about authors all day in being suddenly 
transferred to village scandal. After a very few experiments, we 
suspect that he would be heartily sick of the change. ‘hen 
De Quincey says that the conversation of the “ intellectual princes « 
8 apt to be Gonpgeisting, Everything is disappointing, in- 
ling Niagara and Mont Blanc; but De Quincey would not have 
denied that the talk of Coleridge at least was more worth hear- 
ing than that of an average bagman, though one’s expectations 
might have been too highly raised beforehand. ‘There are people 
who are astonished to find that men who write books can also 
sat and drink, and such simple-minded persons are doubtless liable 
to disenchantment. Southey, gan, abused his craft, partly 


Pethaps from the shrinking produced by a country life from a sudden 
call for display in London, and partly on the principle on which a 
gtocer’s boy dislikes figs. But, as Mr. Jacox notes, heis directly after- 


wards much pleased at being asked to meet a few literary friends at 
Mi, Longman’s. Byron’s dislike to literary society is characteristic, 
simply means that Byron was an inveterate aristocrat, and 
with some genuine and some affected hatred, all that smelt 

of the shop. Schiller merely expresses a natural and creditable 
ke to being made into alion. Mr. Emerson says that the 
conditions of literary success are destructive of the best social 
eg apparently they do not leave a man enough at 
* We can only differ from Mr. Emerson, and we are 
ee sure that his is not the general opinion at Boston. 
; stopher North ridicules a literary dinner-party considered as 
deliberate occasion for ostentation. Of course such a party is 


and to the old objection to acting aslion. Thackeray, 
in his description of the party at Bungay’s, declares, with 
palpable exaggeration, that there are no sort of a who talk 
about books, or perhaps who read books, so little as literary 
people. So far this is true; it refers to Grub Street in its modern 
improved condition; not to the genuine literary man, but to the 


man who makes a trade of literature. Even with that limitation, 


it must be taken with the proper humuurist’s allowance ; it 


in fact, one more repetition of the characteristic dislike to ostenta=) 


tious lionizing. The poor author, oppressed by impatient curiosity, 
is fain to cry out that he is after all only a man, and has no 
mane or claws, Chesterfield and Horace Walpole represent 
simply the old anti-Grub Street ees; and Miss Bronté’s 
quotation from Mr. Lewes refers to the unpleasant peculiarities 
inseparable from cliques. 

After this the chapter diverges into various testimonies as to the 
evils of mutual admiration societies—evils which we should be 
the last to deny, but which are no more 
than to clerical, legal, medical, academical, or other cliques. If 
from the heap of authorities with which Mr. Jacox has presented 
us in this x te of which we have omitted many, we are to 
draw any moral, we should be disposed to infer, first, that it is a 
bad thing for any man to be put on a pedestal and worship 
and not a good thing for his worshippers; secondly, that it is a 
bad thing to belong to a small clique in a generally dispersed pro- 
fession, and indeed to any clique at all; thirdly, that people who 
write books or have to do with literature in any of its forms are 
human, and are therefore frequently bores, and never much better 
than their neighbours; fourthly, that a power of writing does not 
always imply a power of talking ; and, fifthly, that the presence of 
a great writer, like the presence of any other great man, is apt to 


be disappointing. But for all that, we should have preferred an: 


evening with Dr. Johnson, or even some later literary celebrities, 


to an evening with almost any other social eminence. As Mr. 


Jacox draws no morals, we cannot say whether he agrees with 
us; but we may end by admitting that, if he does not give many 
— reflections, he may suggest a good many to other 
peop: 


MASKELL ON IVORIES.* 

ancient and medisval,” offer a tempting subject 

for a critical disquisition and a descriptive catalogue. - 
tending in time over several thousand years, and comprising in 
space or geographic area the countries in Asia, Africa, and E 
which have been the successive centres of civilization, works in 
ivory may be said to embody in miniature the history of art. 
Ivory is a substance in itself sufficiently beautiful and precious to 
have allured the artists of all ages and nations. We need not go 
further than the British Museum, or the South Kensington 
Museum, to learn how works in this attractive material were in 
Egypt deposited in tombs and in Assyria treasured in palaces ; how 
ivories called Diptychs, scarcely inferior in design or workman- 
ship to classic marbles, were in the time of the Roman Consuls 
sent about as presents to persons in high position; and then, comin; 
down to medizeval days, we see how ivory was chosen as ee 
whereon to carve Christian compositions which served in the 
offices of the Church. Mr. Maskell, who is known in other de- 
partments of literature, brings to his present theme experience 
and erudition. He has been himself a collector of ivories, he is 
acquainted with their market value ; and so discriminative was his 
choice that the British Museum acquired for the nation the series 
now known as “the Maskell Collection.” The published writin 
of the author will prepare the reader for the copious materi 
and the adroit artillery of logic brought to bear on each point 
which falls under discussion, especially when ecclesiastical his 
or church rituals come into the tield. Thusasubjeet which at first 
sight might appear restricted obtains unlooked-for enrichment and 
enlargement, a in the strict province of art proper, that is, 
when it becomes needful to pass a judgment from an exclusively 
art point of view, people who have made painting, sculpture, or 
architecture a deliberate study may differ from some of the conclu- 
sions here enunciated. Thus at page gz of the preface occurs an 
elaborate comparison between Michael Angelo’s “ Piet” in St. 
Peter’s and a small ivory in the British Museum, which ends to 
the disadvantage of Michael Angelo. The ivory is of the fourteenth 
century, the style is hard and angele while the figure of the Saviour, 
fearfully attenuated in body and limb, bears painful signsof the agony 
on the cross. It is well known to have been the aim of Mi 
Angelo to deliver art from this archaic treatment; every subject 
he touched was informed with grandeur and power, and especially 
in the group in question grandeur is found in repose, and power 
is made compatible with tenderness, Yet Mr. Maskell, after 
quoting with commendable impartiality sundry passages in praise 
of Michael Angelo’s “ Pieti,” gives his verdict in favour of the 
earlier ivory, as follows :— 

It is unnecessary to waste words in drawing a conclusion from all this. 
Let the praise of ye, open of paste Fp as well as of merit of execution 
(so far as the size of his material would permit), be given where it is due, 
to the sculptor of the fourteenth century, who died a hundred years before 


* A Description of the Ivories, Ancient and Medieval, in the South 
Kensington Museum, With a Preface by William Maskell. Published ‘for 
the Science and Art Department of the Committee of Council on Education, 
by Chapman and Hall, 193 Piccadilly, London. 1872. 
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Michael Angelo was born. Nay, more than this; an unprejudiced com- 
parison will show that where the work of the great Italian differs from the 
lier Piet&, it differs for the worse. In the ivory the position of the head 

the cold stiffness of the limbs are more deathlike and more solemn than 
the marble. In the ivory also the Mother seems to be thinking more of 
the past pains and sufferings of her Divine Son than of her own sorrows ; 
tenderly she supports the Saviour’s head with her right hand, and, as it 
were, still clings to Him and draws Him to her with the other; not as in 
the marble in stretching out and opening her hand as if to show her 
misery and the terrible extent of her bereavement. 

The history of ivories is here for the first time deliberately 
carried back to prehistoric eras. Indeed there is no earlier graphic 
art in the world than the drawings and carvings in ivory and bone 
found in “ the drift ” and Welonging to the “stone age.” And yet 
perhaps what is most remarkable in these remains is not the re- 
moteness of the antiquity, but the maturity ofthe art. Mr. Maskell 
points out that these prehistoric carvings of an ibex, a mam- 
moth, and a group of deer cannot be the work of beginners or 
blunderers. The drawing is firm, the execution og and the 
character eo true to life that naturalists, on seeing the delineations 
of this ibex, are able to determine that the species belonged to 
the Alps and not to the Pyrenees. The chronology of these 

ents is of course unascertained; thousands of years lie 
between them and the ivories next in succession. Entering within 
historic limits, the earliest products quoted are two daggers from 
Egypt in the British Museum, which “are of the time of Moses, 
about 1800 years before Christ.” The famous Assyrian Ivories 
in the same Museum Mr. Layard assigns to about the year 950 
B.c. Ivory, we know, was also highly prized among the Jews; 
thus we are told that King Solomon “made a great throne of 
ivory, and overlaid it with the best gold” ; we also hear of ‘the 
ivory house which Ahab made” ; again, the Psalmist speaks of gar- 
ments brought “out of ivory palaces,” and the Prophets tell of 
“benches of ivory brought out of the isles of Chittim,” likewise of 
“horns of ivory ” and of “ beds of ivory.” Mr. Maskell has “no 
doubt that from the year 1000 B.c., down to the Christian era, there 
‘was a constant succession of artists in ivory in the Western Asiatic 
countries, in Egypt, in Greece, and in Italy.” Unfortunately, few 
of the works executed by Greek artists have survived the wreck 
of time; the famous chryselephantine statues of Phidias and his 
contemporaries having perished, ever the methods by which the 
gigantic figures were first built up and then covered with layers 
of ivory are known only from written descriptions. But it is 
evident that at no period has ivory used so lavishly or with 
such sumptuous etfect. The Jupiter of Phidias, encased with 
ivory and gold, was ame feet high; the Minerva of the Par- 
thenon, by the same sculptor, was forty feet high. And the 
number of such works seems to have been very great; thus we are 
told that a single temple boasted of no less than twenty-five 
chryselephantine statues. Elephants’ tusks, in this and other ways 
brought into demand, became so greatly prized that they were 
frequently borne in triumph. Thus six hundred were carried in 
ion in the festival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, eight hundred 
in that of Antiochus Epiphanes, and twelve hundred in that of 
Scipio Asiaticus. The above recital will serve to show how 
important a part ivory has played in the world’s arts. 
ut the term “ivories” is more usually restricted to the carved 
plaques, diptychs, and triptychs which, in date commencing at the 
middle of the fourth century, extend in an unbroken chain of 
examples down to the end of the sixteenth century. As to these 
carvings, some Roman and Pagan, but the majority medieval and 
Christian, Mr. Maskell writes :— 

Their importance with reference to the history of art cannot be over- 

rated. There is no such continuous chain in manuscripts, or mosaics, or 
gems, or enamels. Perhaps, with the exception of manuscripts, there never 
was in any of these classes so large a number executed nor the demand for 
them so great. The material itself, or the decorations by which other 
works were surrounded, very probably tempted people to destroy them ; and 
we may thank the valueless character of many a piece of carved ivory, 
except as a work of art, for its preservation to our own days, 
These ivories, many of which do not suffer by comparison with 
the best sculpture in marble or metal, are faithful chronicles of 
the changes that have come over art. Thus in these carvings may 
be read as legibly as in the architecture of Rome and her depend- 
encies the decline in the arts from the time of Augustus. Yet 
some of the Consular diptychs—for example, two leaves we have 
recently seen in the Meyer Museum, Liverpool, of the third 
century of our era, the one bearing the figure of Asculapius, the 
other of Hygiea—have deservedly met with superlative praise. 
Also of the third roe and supreme in grace and dignity, is a 
carved plaque in the Kensington Museum of a woman standing 
before an altar; this ivory, for beauty and symmetry, also for 
delicacy of execution, especially in the hair and drapery, is on a 
par with figures on Greek vases. Seldom do we find at a period 
so late the purity of the classic style preserved. 

Ivory, with the spread of Christianity after the time of 
Charlemagne over Western Europe, became more and more used 
for the decoration of ecclesiastical furniture, especially of books 
and reliquaries. Then were made in fast increasing numbers 
pyxes for the consecrated and the unconsecrated wafers, retables or 
ornamented screens to be se upon altars, book-covers, holy 
water buckets, handles for lla, episcopal combs, croziers, and 
pastoral staffs. The reader who may not be acquainted with the 
originals will be glad to refer to the photographs and the careful 
woodcuts taken from the most important specimens. These 
ee hic reproductions render with thorough fidelity the 

: ies, architectural accessories, and other details. Such 
details determine dates, styles, and nationalities. 


Among the 


most important ivories in England and abroad are diptychs ama 
triptychs, either Pagan or Christian, composed of two op three 
leaves as the case may be. The earliest of these Christian 
seem to have been sent by ruling authorities in the State 
bishops when Christianity had been adopted by the 
Empire. They were received in testimony of good-will to the 
Church, and, being placed on the altars, served to 
the Imperial donor to the ig oe of the congregation. Tt wag 
also usual to inscribe on the back of these plaques the 
of the newly baptized, also of martyrs, benefactors of th 
Church, &c. Mr. Maskell says that “diptychs of this class wor 
read aloud at mass, as a sign of the communion between the 
Church triumphant and the Church militant on earth” g, 
treasures were also used in private devotion; thus Labarte tells 
us that “the Crusader, the traveller, the poorest pilgrim, ep. 
closed in diptychs and triptychs of wood and ivory the holy 
images he devoutly carried with him, and before which jy 
daily prostrated himself to offer his prayer to God. Some wap 
also made of large dimensions, and placed over a ‘ prie-dieg? 
or devotional chair in private rooms. Nobles and even kings 
always kept them among their treasures.” One of the largest 
and finest of such plaques is in the British Museum. An argh. 
angel here stands in commanding presence on a flight of 
between two Corinthian columns; in his right hand he holds, 
globe, in his left a staff, and on his back are powerful wings. Thy 
conception is bold, the style noble. This superb example, dating 
as far back as the fifth century, is of special interest as indicatj 
that the best artists were working on the side of Christianity ; for 
although we cannot agree with Mr. Maskell that this ivory ig oq 
an equality with the best antiques of Pagan times, it assuredly iy 
not surpassed by any contemporary product. 

It is surprising how much material for the history of art thes 
ivories of the Christian time embody. Lady Eastlake uses them 
to elucidate “the History of Our Lord”; her volumes are ily. 
trated by ivories of “the Crucifixion,” “the Resurrection,” 
dating from the ninth century downwards. It may almost be said 
that the collections in the British Museum and the South Ken 
sington Museum form a compendium of Christian art. For in 
stance, a triptych of the thirteenth century, here reproduced in 
photoeren hy, gives in epitome the following subjects. At the base 
are the Virgin and Child, with an angel on either side i 
a censer, also the Three Kings and the presentation in the Temple, 
Then above is another series, comprising Christ on the cross, with 
the thieves on either side, also the Virgin and St. John, with 
attendant figures. The third and top compartment is crowned by 
the Last Judgment; here, in the midst, our Lord sits in maj 
upon a throne, and around are the Virgin and angels; two 
are blowing trumpets, and a third leads the redeemed up to 
heaven ; on the opposite side is the open mouth of hell, into which 
devils are thrusting down the condemned. “ This beautiful 
triptych,” says Mr. Maskell, “is as perfect as when it came from 
the artist’s hand. It must have been always regarded with the 
greatest admiration and kept with constant care.” “It is scarcel 
possible that any triptych is existing in any collection whi 
exceeds this in beauty of design, in extreme delicacy of execution, 
or in perfect preservation.” Labarte, writing more than a quarter 
of a century ago, commended ivories to the attention of medisval 
revivalists, whether architects, mural decorators, or glase 
painters; “these little ivory pictures,” he observes, “ will 
furnish — and sculptors with useful models, of which it 
is desirable they should avail themselves. We do not mi | 
should imitate the incorrectness of drawing we often 
but uniting, as they might, the ideas of these olden times 
with the skilful execution of the present, the result would be the 
production of works alike faultless in point of science, of drawing, 
and of archeology.” 

Romances in the fourteenth century began to enter into com 
petition with pious legends, and accordingly ivories which always 
respond to the spirit of the times then ‘od a secular and imagin- 
tive turn. A favourite composition, especially on mirror cases, was 
“ The Assault and Surrender of the Castle of Love.” Ina chame 
teristic specimen here represented we find on the battlements 4 
knight who, already received into the castle, proceeds to kiss and 
embrace one of the ladies; above, in a balcony decorated with 
trefoils, stands an allegorical figure of Love winged like @ 
seraph. It naturally happened that subjects of this kind received aa 
artistic treatment less restrained than that which was imposed » 
the prescribed Biblical series. Occasionally, too, we find a direct 
and vigorous naturalism creeping in ; as, for instance, in the figures 
of lions and dragons placed on the outer circumference of mirror 
cases. Yet, taken altogether, the best art was dedicated not 
profane, but to sacred, subjects. 

It is satisfactory to know that England is rich in ivories. The 
British Museum contains—exclusive of Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Etruscan ivories—about one hundred and sixty pieces. The Ken 
sington Museum, we infer, though we fail to find any positive 
statement of numbers, possesses, exclusive of loans, about two 
hundred and fifty pieces. Then about three hundred mor 
specimens are distributed between the Bodleian Library, the 
Ashmolean Museum, the Fitzwilliam Museum, the Live 
Museum, the Meyrick collection, and the collection of the het 
Walter Sneyd. All these collections find notice in the volume 
before us. “That the vast amount of material brought together is 
trustworthy may be inferred from the fact that the only err 
we have detected is the statement that the famous Ravenms 
chair “ is now preserved among the treasures of the cathedral 
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Pant We can oly my that at Monza we have never seen this 


his subject. We can assure him that his work will certainly 
advance this end. 


HE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FOREFATHERS.* 


ATHER GERARD’S Narrative of the Gunpowder Plot had, 
F we suppose, a considerable success. At any rate, according 
to our estimate of it (see Saturday Review for April 20 and 
May 11, 1872), it ought to have been successful. In the general 
prejudice against Papistry which prevailed among all classes, and 
which certainly cannot yet be said to have quite died away, 
Protestant historians have done scant justice to the heroism with 
which the priests of the Roman missions bore persecution and 
death itself in their endeavours to provide for their fellow-country- 
men who adhered to the faith of their ancestors, or who became 
converts from the Calvinistic school which was dominant all 
through the reign of Elizabeth, James I., and part of that 
of Charles I. But, enlisted as our sympathies are with the 
sufferers, we own to a feeling of disappointment with this first 
instalment of their history. The stories are neither wholly told 
by the sufferers themselves nor by friends who were contemporary 
with them; nor again is it a continuous history written by Mr. 
Morris; but the volume consists ofa miscellany of short biographies, 
in which what is documentary is mixed up with editorial matter 
ina way which seems to us very unsatisfactory. Moreover, the 
namierous insertions of pedigrees, and descriptions of the relations 
and connexions of the different families who figure in the book, 
are exceedingly tedious and perplexing. 

There are nine sections, beginning with “Mother Margaret 
Clement and the Carthusian Monks” of the reign of Henry VIIL, 
and ending with the “Tichbornes of Tichborne House.” The 
titles of all these sections are somewhat pretentious, and not least 
<0 the last; from which most readers would anticipate some in- 
formation as to some one generation at any rate of a name which 
has become sufficiently notorious during the past two years. But 
it consists of nothing but a few prosaic remarks in a letter from 
Sir Henry Tichborne, a cavalier of the time of Charles L., 
addressed to his son and successor Sir Henry Joseph Tichborne, 
giving him a short account of some of their ancestors, whose choice 
in regard to the rank and virtue of the women they selected for 
their wives he exhorts him to imitate. This letter does not seem 
to us worthy to have earned a place rere the Troubles of our 
Catholic Forefathers, even though it is supplemented by three pages 
extracted from another MS., which show that the writer was im- 
prisoned for a year and a half on the ch of being concerned in 
the plot invented by the infamous Titus Oates. The first title in 
the Pook is also a mere misnomer. However, we will say a few 
words about it, premising that Mother Margaret Clement has 
nothing to do with the Carthusian Monks, any further than that 
her mother was the person concerned in the following narrative. 

On the 18th of May, 1537, the prior and nineteen monks of the 
Charterhouse signed the oath of the Royal Supremacy. Ten others 
refused it, four being professed and the remaining six lay brothers, 
and on the z2gth of May they were sent to Newgate. On the 14th 
of June Bedyll reported that they were almost despatched by the 
hand of God, of which, considering their behaviour, he was not 
sorry. The letter appeared in that very badly executed volume of the 
Camden Society entitled the Suppression of the Monasteries. Why 
the editor of that volume should have suppressed an inclosure in 
that letter stating the deaths of five out of the ten, reporting that 
two more were moribund, two others sick, and one only “ whole,” 
does not appear. Had he done so he would have drawn atten- 
tion to the facts of the case, and perhaps led people to inquire 
how it came to pass that in little more than a fortnight only one 
of ten prisoners was likely to live. ‘The only reasonable explana- 
tion would have been that they were either deliberately, though 
faiually, starved to death, or were otherwise subjected to such 

ble treatment as could only be borne by very strong men 
fora short time, One only of them survived the treatment, and 
even he lived only to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. ‘There 
is an interesting confirmation of this view in the Life of our 
Reverend old Mother Margaret Clement, where it is stated that 

was the daughter of a woman of the same name, who bribed 
the gaoler of the prison to let her in in the guise of a milkmaid 
with a pail upon her head full of meat, with which she fed the 
poor Carthusians, “putting meat into their mouths, they being 
tied and not able to stir, nor to help themselves, which having 
done, she afterwards took from them their natural filth.” This 
she continued to do, says the narrator, until, the King inquiring if 

were not dead, the keeper was afraid to allow her entrance 
any longer in the ordinary way, but connived at her getting upon 
the roof and letting down meat in a basket, “ a (alae Tp! the 
Same as well as she could unto their mouths as they did stand 
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chained against the posts.” Such is the story as told in the first 
two pages of the first article of Mr. Morris’s volume; and in- 
teresting as it undoubtedly is, we do not think it has any claim to 
give the running title to the whole article of “ Mother Margaret 


Clement and the Carthusian Monks,” which, however, presents » 


no other feature of special interest. And we may say at once, both 
of the biography of Margaret Clement and of the other narra- 
tives contained in this volume, that they are of very inferior 
interest to the former publication by the same editor of Father 
Gerard’s adventures. 

Nevertheless we welcome the book, as containing histories of 
the sufferings of the Roman Catholi¢s in England, recorded by 
themselves or by those who sympathized with them, which are 
eminently entitled to their place in history, to which Protestant 
aa pe has scarcely hitherto allowed a fair hearing. People 

ill still believe more or less of the narratives as may suit their 
own prejudices, and will of course expect to have what is in itself 
unusual or extraordinary verified from some other source before 
they adopt it as certainly true; but after making all allowance 
for partiality of friends in describing what was done by their 
friends, or what happened to them—a partiality which we may 
observe is sufficiently apparent to any reader of this volume—it 
contains a very substantial addition to the political and ecclesi- 
astical history of this country during the latter part of the sixteenth 
and the beginning of the seventeenth centuries, With this remark 
we shall pass by the second story of the volume—namely, “the 
Imprisonment of Francis Tregian ”—without further notice, except 
to commend to our readers as an illustration of what we have 
been saying the note at p. 63, where it is stated as a fact that 
on June 8, 1577, whilst Tregian was at Court, Elizabeth sent a 
message to him by an attendant inviting him to her bedchamber, 
and that upon his refusing to come, she went to his room, an 
acted the same story with him, and with the same results, as 
Potiphar’s wife did with Joseph. We offer no comment on the 
story. We believe ourselvesthat Elizabeth was earns of any- 
thing in this way, but it must be received with all the deductions 
that may be suggested :by the antecedent improbability of such 
circumstances not having become more widely known. The 
Stonyhurst MS, from which the story comes adds that Tregian 
left the Court, and that the Queen, being furious] with him, 
ordered him to be cast into prison. We may ad that Mfr. Morris, 
at any rate, does not appear to question the truth of the story, 
which, as we gather from his account, appeared in print in a Life 
of Francis Tregian printed at Lisbon in 1655 by Francis Plunket, 
his grandson. 

There is one story in the book which was well worth producing, 
and which, though not altogether new, throws some light on a 
little incident in the reign of Charles L._ It is the seventh section 
of the work, and is headed “ The Venetian Ambassador's 
Chaplain.” The story is told from a despatch of Giovanni 
Giustiniani to the Doge and Senate, a copy of which has been sent 
over to England amongst the Venetian transcripts for the 
Record Office by Mr. Rawdon Brown, and is supplemented by 
an account given by the chaplain himself, which is printed from a 
volume in the Archives of the Archbishop of Westminster. We 
have not had the good fortune to become acquainted with this 
volume, but the description of some of its contents, as given by 
Mr. Morris, makes us regret that he has not seen fit to transfer 
more of its papers and letters to his own pages. We cannot but 
think they must be far more interesting than most of the matter 
that is met with in this volume. Giustiniani’s despatch is dated 
August 9, 1641. He relates how he had brought an English 
priest with him as chaplain,in the same way as some other foreign 
ambassadors had. This priest, whose name was Clapton, had been 
arrested upon the information of a renegade Jesuit, and though 
the laws against English priests in Roman orders were enforced 
somewhat rigidly, they were never intended to apply to the mem- 
ber of an ambassador’s household: Nevertheless Clapton had a 
narrow escape with his life, having been sentenced to death with 
the usual formalities. Falkland, who was Secretary of State at 
the time, remonstrated with the King, urging that it was a viola- 
tion of the laws for an ambassador to have an Englishman as his 
priest. The King, however, was determined that all pro 
respect should be shown to the ambassador even of so small a 
State as Venice, and assured him that “such open satisfaction 
should be given as would make plain to all the world the esteem 
in which he holds the most excellent Senate and its Ministers.” 
Nothing could exceed the dignity of the ambassador’s conduct 
throughout the whole transaction. He had been careful not to 
give offence to the national prejudice by always having service 
with closed doors, so as not needlessly to offend the Puritan 
feeling ; but he insisted upon the reparation being as public as the 
offence had been; and a week later—August 16—he wrote to the 
Senate to say that the King had sent Earl of Warwick to 
bring him to Court in a royal carriage, and had expressed his con- 
cern for what had happened in presence of the other foreign 
ambassadors, Giustiniani, however, was prudent enough to pro- 
pom fo pert with, Mis ain and send him across the 
sea, feeling sure that the Venetian Government would prefer his 
employing the ministry of a foreign priest as his chaplain. Never- 
theless he thought it better after consideration to retain him till 
he received orders from the Senate about him, so that it might 
be apparent that his restoration was free and unfettered by any 

tion. The last despatch printed is of October 18, 1641, in 
which the ambassador informs the Venetian authorities that the 
day after Michaelmas-day the very same judges who had con- 
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demned the chaplain had been forced to publish a decree annulling 
the sentence, and thus, as he observes, “the liberation has in 
every honourable way been made signally public.” athe 

The chaplain’s own account of his arrest and condemnation is 

ually interesting. He was arraigned with another Romish 
priest named Ward, July 23, 1641. They were both condemned 
to death on the same day, in yang of a private letter which came 
to the Recorder, written in the King’s own hand, desiring his 
liberation. This was on Friday, and he was kept in prison till 
Sunday, when he received a reprieve. Ward was, however, 
executed, and the account of his end is given by Clapton, his 
fellow-prisoner, who was with him, and assisted him to prepare 
for death. At eight o’clock on Monday morning, July 26, he was 
placed on a hurdle and drawn by four horses to the place of 
execution, where the narrator says :— 

He hanged till he was dead, for he was ripped while he did hang ; and 
being cut down . . . the executioner ripped him up, and took his heart 
and threw it into the fire, which leaped out again, and no man touched it 
till the executioner a good while after threw it in again. His head and 

uarters were brought back to Newgate and boiled, and are to be set up on 
‘our gates of the city. 

And here we must again draw attention to the value of the 
Venetian Despatches. e hope it will not be long before the 
Master of the Rolls has in his service an agent as competent as 
Mr. Rawdon Brown and the late M. Bergenroth to extract from 
the Imperial Library at Paris, if so it is still to be called, and 
from the Arehives at Vienna, such contributions as may throw 
light on English affairs. The despatches of the ambassadors from 
those Courts would be especially useful in supplementing the 
State Papers preserved in our own Record Office. 


A PASSION IN TATTERS.* 


N°? one can deny Mrs. Cudlip talent. What she has done with 

it is another matter. To our mind she has not done well. 
She has preferred green crops to ripe ones, and has wasted on a 
multiplicity of ephemeral books powers which might have pro- 
duced : y and lasting work. She has acted on the maxim 
of striking while the iron is hot, but she has struck so often that 
she has little or nothing left now to hit at or with; and a popu- 
larity which at one time blazed out with dangerous brilliancy has 
dwindled away till it has sunk into an obscure and twinkling kind 
of light. She has only herself to thank for this. Had she cared 
to work with the loyalty of a true artist, had she cared to study, 
to winnow, to reflect, cared for more than the immediate pay- 
ment which is not real gain, for more than the immediate echo 
which is not fame, she would have done well. But she has set 
herself on the perilous incline, and has apparently neither strength 
nor inclination to — herself up again. Her powers, which were 
considerable in the beginning, will, we fear, continue to be 
squandered on hasty and ill-considered work till they come toa 
collapse altogether. 

Her latest story, A Passion in Tatters, is not more commendable 
than those which have immediately preceded it. We like neither 
the story nor its treatment. The one is risky, the other inartistic ; 
and yet the book has the merits which come of natural cleverness 
and the facility of custom. But the characters are as little true 
to themselves as they are natural. They want a central line, a 
governing principle ; and, above all, they want cohesion. They fall 
abroad in a loose, unexpected kind of way, and every one seems to 
change places and natures without any reason why. Some- 
times one is jealous, and sometimes another; now Arthur Car- 
hayes loses his common sense and manliness, and every distinctive 
quality of his first appearance ; now Stella abandons her womanly 
pride and trust, and all the moral beauty with which she is in- 
vested in the beginning; while as for Rupert Lyon, he is a very 
chameleon, and from the time of his first appearance, surly and 

ff in mode, tender and romantic in essence, and utterly with- 
out honour or self-control at all times, we are left in dense 
amazement as to where his charm was for such a peerless crea- 
ture as Stella Orme, and what manner of man Mrs. Cudlip meant 
to portray when she sketched him. He is a pitiable creature from 
first to last. When he suffers himself to drift like a schoolgirl 
into an insane passion, dishonourable on two counts; when he 
marries his cousin Bab whom he hates, while he loves Stella, 
doing real harm to two persons to avoid a seeming harm to one; 
when he is all but caught by Clarice Porter, the beautiful leopard- 
like woman, whose manceuvres were transparent as glass; and 
even, finally, when he is the commonplace husband of the woman 
whose sorrow he has wrought all through, he is selfish, weak, and 
without a particle of manly honour of a healthy kind. It is pain- 
ful to read of the self-degrading love of Stella Orme for such a 
man; painful to mark the total absence of anything like a sense 
of duty or the value of principle in Mrs. Cudlip’s impersonations. 
‘When Rupert Lyon allows himself to fall in love with Stella— 
he being engaged the while to his cousin Barbara, and Arthur 
Carhayes, his best friend, his almost brother, having thrown his 
happiness on the same cast ; when Stella, knowing all this, allows 
herself to love him in her turn, to love him to unfeminine 
madness and shameless self-betrayal as an engaged man, as a 
husband, and when she herself is a wife; when, as a widow, his 
indifference to her is so strongly marked as to make her passion 
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for him doubly revolting; when Ethel Huntingdon does her beg 
to entangle Arthur, also a married man—we look in vain for the 
smallest perception that the whole state of things is wrong, }t 
is wrong, not only from the Mrs. Grundy point of view, which jy 
the only — Mrs, Cudlip seems to recognize, and which shy 
recognizes only to scorn, but wrong in a higher and nobler gengg. 
intrinsically false, base, and dishonourable; a state of thing 
degrading to all concerned, and from which the least admi 

of right feeling would have rescued them. Mrs. Cudlip has spareg 
us any sensual description of these loves, which, however, are all 
practically sensual from first to last. We have, to be sure g 
constant reiteration of how hearts “ thump” at this or that; ang 
Stella blushes and writhes and shows herself by no means one of 
the most frigid of earth’s daughters; but we have no scenes that 
we feel disposed to blot out or veil, like certain pictures, under g 
curtain. So far we are thankful; and in these days of darj 
novelists who leave less than they might to the imagination oy 
thankfulness implies no faint praise. 

The most broken-backed character of the group is that of Stell 
Orme. We are introduced to her as a splendid, high-spirited, 
maidenly woman ; a girl who will think twice before she gives hep. 
self to any man; a girl who impresses one with the conviction of 
her holding very dear her privilege of choice, and her proud power 
of refusal, Yet this woman develops into a mere lovesick spaniel; 
a thing that whines and pines through three volumes, and no ong 
knows how many years, because Rupert Lyon isa half-hearted snob 
and plays with two women at once without the courage to decide 
on either. Then there is Arthur Carhayes, in the beginni 
trustful, frank, self-assured, manly ; he, too, turns out some. 
thing quite different ; and after he has married Stella, knowing 
and accepting her heart-broken condition on account of his best 
friend, himself a married man, he suffers a most unreasonable 
jealousy to take ion of him, and forgets the old honest 
frankness which had been his dominant quality in the beginning, 
Why he should have separated from Stella because she and 
Rupert were nearly drowned in company on Asparagus Island 
we cannot exactly make out. If he had forborne to 
her in the first instance, or had put a stop to her tamperi 
with her silly and unlawful sentimentalism, it would have 
been somewhat to the purpose. But the cause on which he 
hangs his decisive action was not, it seems to us, one of suffi- 
cient justice for a healthy mind. And we are meant to 
Arthur Carhayes as pre-eminently of a healthy mind, if others 
were but sickly and shaky. Ethel Huntingdon, again, strangely 
wants cohesion. She Nike as a flirting, mercenary half 
adventuress ; she ends as a noble, self-denying artist. She despises 
Mrs. Grundy in great things and small, from weaving her spells 
for a married man to outraging conventionalities by having twelve 
o’clock breakfasts on “devils” and champagne. Her life is a per- 
petual running fire against all the recognized proprieties ; but she 
regards herself as a martyr, and Mrs, Grundy as a persecutor, 
because her fastness is not respected, and because her sisterl 
attachment—as it turns out in the end—to a married man is hal 
for shame. Her development from a Free Lance, as Mrs. Cudlip 
calls her, a scheming coquette, into a passionate worker, is 
thoroughly out of nature. The infantine ignorance, too, with 
which she and Arthur go on together, and then expect the world 
to receive them as if they were a couple of cherubs, is as absurd 
a fiction of life as a clever woman of the world could put forward, 
These two sweet innocents, thus wandering through their days 
hand in hand—the one a husband displeased with and apart from 
his wife, the other a pretty girl of fast manners in love with him, 
and piqued that she did not catch him—live together, ride to 
gether, and write together; and then express the utmost indig- 
nation at the cruelty of society which looks at them, or at least at 
her, askance, and deems their proceedings at the least questionable. 
Afterwards we are to believe that all at once Ethel, under a new 
influence, changes in the character of her love for Arthur, and 
becomes his true, if Bohemian, sister; and that everybody else is 
very much to blame for suspecting anything amiss. ‘There is 
a certain defiance about this character of Ethel, which, however, 
runs through the whole of the book, though it finds its culmination 
in her. To her, society is a thing to be sneered at as Philistine, 
narrow, unkind, because wives and mothers do not like young 
ladies who take the law into their own hands, and live with the 
freedom and swagger of troopers. We are sorry to see this spi 
break out in such strength in this latest book of Mrs. Cu ps. 
It has always existed more or less in all her works; but it is mor 
rampant in A Passion in Tatters than heretofore. It is joined 
a perpetual unfeminine raid against her own sex; not for 
follies so much as for their holding a strict moral standard, and 
requiring some kind of obedience to recognized social and mo 
laws from women of the Stella type of nature and the 
mode of action. 

As a proof of what we have said of Mrs. Cudlip’s hasty work, 
and the little care she takes to correct or consider, we 0 
refer the reader to pages 151 and 197 of the second volume 
The first passage runs thus :— 

The first balmy day in May she was sitting out on the lawn reading 0 
of the literary journals, when she saw the following advertisement— 

“Now ready, ‘Compensation, a novel, in three volumes, by 

Carhayes and Ethel Huntingdon.” 

With a hard bitter laugh she flung the paper down. 

“To have found compensation in her s0 soon, so very soon, for the pail 

his brief remorse for his cruelty to me may have caused him! Where is the 


man worth a single pang of love or regret?” She asked this in the 
kness into which she had wandered. 


agony of this outer 
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second :— M. l’abbé Houssaye has begun the publication of a work which 


«Miss Huntingdon is a beautifal, unscrupulous flirt. Your son would 
have gone to her for comfort—if he needed any—when we parted, if he 
ever desired that we should meet again. Has he been there long ? ” 

“They have been writing a book together,” Mrs. Carhayes answered, in 

frichtened tone ; and then Stella burst out crying—for though she 
fi not Jove her husband, she longed to respect the father of her boy. It 
too bitterly hard and cruel to think of Arthur under the influence and 
vo feet of the Ethel Huntingdon she had known. 
But the real discrepancies of the novel are of a graver kind than 
this, which might have been a mere slip of memory; and the 
evidences of hast og ae are more serious, if less patent, 
and more diffused throughoat the whole work. We are sorry not 
to be able to say a better word for Mrs. Cudlip. She is bright, 
dever, energetic; but she is not a true artist, nor a satisfactory 
worker. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


are glad to find that “ common sense ” is at last endeavour- 

\ ing to have its say on the other side of the Channel. 
Extreme opinions, expressed in the most inflated style, could too 
Jong boast that they commanded the attention of the public; but 
stlength reason is beginning to take the place of sophistry, and 
¥, Xavier Aubryet has some chance of prevailing over M. Victor 
Hugo amongst those readers who, after all, lead the opinions of 
their contemporaries. The little volume which M. Aubryet has 
recently published under the title of Les Zéprésailles du Sens 
cmmun* consists of a series of chapters on various points of 

jtical science viewed in their application to the present state 
of France; they are written from the Royalist and the religious 
side, but they are remarkably impartial; and the author plainly 
states that he does not claim by any means the merit of 

ing un strict pratiquant. His opinion is, we think, all the 
more valuable on this account. As times go, it is some- 
what striking to find a French writer expressing his deliberate 
conviction that a people of Atheists cannot be free, and that 
the destruction of Christianity would only lead to a system 
of despotism a thousand times worse than that of Napoleon, and 
somuch the more hateful because it would be enforced in the 
name of liberty. Ignorance, vanity, the impatience of all restraint, 
and a deep abhorrence of everything akin to law, is, M. Aubryet 
remarks, at the bottom of the present Republican agitation; now 
that the throne is — down, and that the ground is cleared of 
all monarchical rubbish, the true designs of the advanced Radicals 
will soon appear. Although M. Aubryet has taken his motto from 
one of M. Louis Veuillot’s writings, it must not be supposed that 
he indulges in the style of coarse invective and rabid denuncia- 
tion characteristic of the celebrated Ultramontanist editor ; he 
calls a spade a spade, and does not hesitate to tear off the veil 
which hides the vices of his contemporaries, but he does so with 
good taste, and without unseemly violence. 

M. Arthur de Boissieu f, like the writer whom we have just 
noticed, thinks very little of Republican institutions; it is not 
clear that he has any objections to a Republic in the abstract, but 
its chances of permanence in France seem to him extremely small. 
The third trial which it is now undergoing has thus far been 
attended with that questionable kind of success which rests upon 
the faet that M. Phiers's Government is the nearest possible 
approach to autocracy. The feui:letons contributed to a Paris 
newspaper by M. de Boissieu, and reprinted in the present volume, 
ar excellent satires on the political, the literary, and the fashion- 
able world; they are full of allusions which can be understood 
caly by those who know something more than the outside cf 
society in France. ‘he anecdotes so thickly strewn throughon* 
these fragments of correspondence, written au jour le jowr, are most 
amusing; and our author handles parody with a talent which re- 
minds us of some of the boldest newspaper writers who flourished 
during the first Revolution. 

The two volumes of lectures on Chateaubriand delivered by M. 
Sainte-Beuve some years ago { have recently been reprinted with 
afew—a very few—supplemental notes. As we read them now 
calmly and soberly, endeavouring to shake off a natural partiality 
fur the gifted author of the Génie du Christianisme, we come to 
the conclusion that M. Sainte-Beuve has here told the exact 
truth, We know how often he was blamed during the latter 

eriod of his life fur what was called his want of principle, and 

systematic attacks upon men whom in former times he had 
most admired ; but, with certain exceptions which we would not 
attempt to palliate, these variations are thoroughly justifiable, and 
m the case of Chateaubriand more especially we are at a loss to 
see how the fondest admirers of that eminent writer can have any 
reason to complain. The lectures of M. Sainte-Beuve, taken in 
counexion with the interesting fragments and biographical notices 
Which follow them, are the best source of information we possess, 
not only as to Chateaubriand himself, but as to a group of writers, 
as Fontanes, Chénedollé, and Joubert, who have left an 
urable name in the French literature of the nineteenth century. 

® wish that some competent critic could be found to undertake 
— task for Madame de Staél and her brilliant extowrage— 
oot Constant, Bonstetten, the Schlegels, the Countess of 


promises to be one of the best contributions made in our da: 
to the history of the Church*; we mean his life of Cardinal 
de Bérulle. The subject is a particularly attractive one, and 
yet it had never been treated hitherto with the care it de- 
serves; for, notwithstanding its general accuracy, the biography 
of the Cardinal written fifty years ago by M. Tabaraud can 
scarcely be called a complete, and still less an interesting, produc- 
tion. Born towards the end of the sixteenth century, me removed 
by death in 1629, De Bérulle forms the transition between an 
age of reform, of bustle and of revolution, and an epoch when 
order and regularity arse He shares in the characteristics of 
both periods, and if the history of his life is closely bound up with 
that of the Church, it is not less intimately united with the 

olitical annals of the times. We are glad therefore to find 

I. Houssaye determined upon giving us in detail the biography 
of Cardinal de Bérulle. ‘The first volume, just issued, con- 
tains an interesting preface, and the narrative of events as far as 
the year 1611, when the foundation of the French Carmelites 
and of the Oratory took place. M. Houssaye supplies a list of the 
documents he consulted whilst preparing this part of his work; he 
has also frequent references to the remarks of modern historians ; 
and he addsa few special documents at the end of his volume, 
‘Two engravings deserve to be noticed; the one represents the 
chateau of Serilly, the birthplace of the Cardinal, and the other is 
the portrait of the first Lady Superior of the French Carmelites. 

The third and concluding volume of M. de Lamartine’s Souvenirs 
et Portraits + is perhaps still more interesting than the preceding 
ones. It gives us, amongst other valuable pieces, notices of 
Alfred de Vigny, Victor Hugo, and Alfred de Musset. The intro- 
ductory chapter, entitled “Une Nuit de Souvenirs,” may be con- 
sidered as a kind of answer to some daudator temporis acts who was 
endeavouring one day in the author’s presence to cry down the 
nineteenth century, branding it as the dregs of civilization, the age 
of mud, and of moral as well as of intellectual decay. Lamar- 
tine’s reply to this outburst of pessimism is extremely curious, for 
it isa kind of gallery of portraits of all the celebrated men with 
whom the poet-politician ever had any relation; but in our 
opinion it is by no means conclusive as an argument. The array 
of names brought before us proves nothing, for M. de Lamartine 
merely enumerates them without attempting to compare them 
with those which the preceding century, for instance, mien 
boast of. Alfred de Musset is judged by M. de Lamartine rather 
severely—tag severely, some persons will perhaps be inclined to 
say; we think, however, that the critique given in the Souvenirs 
is just on the whole; and the greatest admirers of Le Spectacle 
dans un fauteuil can scarcely deny that the works of De Musset 
lack the three essential qualities which constitute the true poet— 
love, faith, and moral dignity. 

M. Zeller has written a large octavo on the early history of 
Germany and of Teutunic civilization. { We need not say that a 
spirit of animosity pervades the work; no Frenchman can at 

resent talk soberly about his neighbours on the other side of the 
Rhine. Germany has for a long time been struggling between 
two distinct tides of civilization, which are still at work in its 
midst, although since Sadowa, and more especially since Sedan, 
one of them ap to have nearly lost its force. We mean 
the influence of what may be called that general civilization 
which sprang from mye gh and was transmitted through France 
and Italy to the rest of the world. Opposed to this stands the 
exclusiveness of pure Teutonism—the pretension asserted by 
Germany not only to stand outside of the Latin movement, but 
to supersede it altogether. Since the speedy triumph of Teutonism 
over the Latin races is proclaimed by many enthusiasts as an 
accomplished fact, M. Zeller thought it worth while to inquire 
into the character of the civilization which is henceforth to rule 
throughout Euro His introduction makes the most, as we 
have hinted, of all the bad features, real or imaginary, of the 
Teutonic races, and it dwells on the dangers which the writer 
anticipates for Prince Bismarck if he persists in his present system 
of policy. The work itself, divided into three books, and full 
of references to the best authorities, takes us down to the ninth 
century, the era of Carolingian Germany. 

Admiral Jurien de la Graviére is already known to our readers 
by two volumes which we noticed some time ago, in which the 
traditions of the French navy were contrasted with the reforms 
already accomplished, and with those still required by the ex- 
igencies of modern warfare. The work now before us§ is the 


| tuird edition of a narrative originally published more than twenty 


years ago, which describes the voyage to China performed by the 
corvette La Bayonnaise, then under the command of M. Jurien 


dela Graviére. It is interesting not only as a picturesque journal, 


and as portraying faithfully the habits of a country still compara- 
tively Eig Europeans, but also because it gives the 
author’s views on the probable future of the Celestial Empire. 
He remarks that the first step has been taken by China beyond 
that circle of prejudice and prohibition which kept it motionless 
amidst the general progress of civilization; the spell is broken, 

* M. de Bérulle et les Carmélites de France. Par M.V’abbé Houssaye. 
Paris: Plon. 


* Les Réprésailles du Sens commun, Par Xavier Aubryct. Paris: Didier. 
I t De chute en chute; Lettres d'un passant. Par A. de Boissicu. Paris : 


} Chateaubriand et ittérai mpi inte- 
Beuve, Paris groupe littéraire sous Empire. Par C. A. Sainte 


+ 8 irs et Portraits. Par A. de Lamartine. Vol. 3. Paris and 
London: L, Hachette & Co. 

Origines de Allemagne et de Empire germanique. Par J. Zeller. 
Paris: Didier. 
§ Voyage de la corvette * La Bayonnaise” duns les mers de Chine. Par le 


| vice-amiral Jurien de la Gravitre. Paris: 
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ormation of the Chinese race may now be con- 
although its full realization may probably be 
Our author goes on to contend that, whilst it 
to attempt to colonize a country which is 
already densely populated, yet the introduction of Christianity 
ectly within the range ibility. iral de la Graviére 
be thought by some to too sanguine in his ex- 
epee on this subject ; but he is at any rate laudabl 
protestin i 


earnest 

against all endeavours to call in the secular power 
for the purpose of helping the missionaries and of facilitating their 
work. The two volumes before us are illustrated with woodcuts 
and with excellent maps. 

MM. Zurcher and Margollé are almost as closely associated 
in their contributions to Messrs. Hachette’s Bibliotheque des Mer- 
veilles* as are MM. Erckmann and Chatrian in the world of 
novel-writing. Their volume on celebrated shipwrecks has the 
great merit of containing none but duly authenticated narratives ; 
the several chapters are, so to say, autobiographical fragments, 
and no room has been allowed for startling episodes taken at second 
hand. The acts of personal heroism and devotedness connected 
with their subject give an additional interest to the book, and the 
authors have completed their task by an account of the various 
societies instituted for the relief of vessels in distress. The 
pictorial illustrations are both numerous and well done. 

The Annuaire de la Société pour Vencouragement des Etudes 
grecques becomes every year larger and more important. The 
sixth volume now before ust is a goodly volume of nearly five 
hundred pages, full of interesting facts, and containing a number 
of papers which will commend themselves to all Hellenists. 
Translations from classical authors and from writers of the 
Byzantine period, and disquisitions on points of grammar, fall 
within the compass of the Annuaire, and have contributed to 
enrich the pages of the present volume. We may especially 
mention a series of letters written from Paris in January 1793 by 
Constantine Stamaty to his friend Kodrikas, private secretary of 
Prince Michael Constantine Soutzo, Ho of Moldavia. These 
letters possess a twofold interest, as being specimens of modern 
Greek, and as referring to one of the most memorable periods in 
the coe | of the French Revolution. They form part of a large 
correspondence which, we are told, will be shortly published. 
Another curious paper contained in this ¢éollection is a notice of 
certain inscriptions discovered by M. Miller in the island of Thasos. 
Finally, we would mention the description of a Greek vase painted 
by Euphronius, and representing the exploits of Theseus. The 
volume ends with a bw 6 wae list of all the works published in 
Europe on the subject of Hellenic studiesduring the years 1871-72. 

M. Schoebel has devoted an interesting ee to the 
primitive religion of the Indo-Iranian races.t{ e begins a 
remarking that the two orders of ideas respectively connected wit 
Zoroaster and Brahma have nothing whatever in common, even if 
we consider their earliest monuments—the gdttds of the Yacna on 
the one hand, and the hymns of the Rig-Veda on the other. On the 
one hand, we find aspirations after one God, metaphysical ideas, 
moral and social precepts ; on the other, we have only a celebra- 
tion of the fabulous exploits of deities belonging to a ridiculously 
crowded Pantheon. By extending this comparative study to later 
monuments, we perceive that the gap widens more and more, until 
the religion of the Iranians ends in a kind of heathenized Mosaism, 
so to speak, whilst that of the Hindus has for its last expression 
a form of Pantheism. Still, notwithstanding these discrepancies, 
it is a matter of fact that both Hindus and Iranians can trace 
their religion to the same source, and the demonstration of this 
proposition forms the subject of M. Schoebel’s pamphlet. We 
cannot, of course, here examine the various facts which he adduces 
in support of his hypothesis; but we may say that they are 
derived both from grammatical and historical considerations. M. 
Schoebel remarks, moreover, on the — degeneracy of religions 
in proportion as they are removed from their origin; and he 
further contends that it is hopeless to suppose that the problems 
connected with the life to come can be solved by mere philo- 
argumentation. 

. Boert thinks that a work written on the war of 1870-71 by 
a Frenchman § must necessarily be received with distrust ; for 
either the author will take every opportunity of depreciating 
Germany, even at the risk of distorting facts and reasoning from 
imaginary premisses, or, in order to appear impartial, he will ex- 
aggerate the other side of the picture, and attempt to read noble 
moral lessons to his fellow-countrymen. With the view, there- 
fore, of describing summarily the events of the war, M. Boert,has 
caer to give a résumé of the work written by the Swiss 
eneral Rustow, whom a long residence in France seemed to 
qualify especially for the og emerge of such a task. 

The lectures delivered by M. Jacqmin to the pupils of the Paris 
Engineering School (Ecole des Ponts et Chaussées) are particularly 
valuable at the present time ||, when not only the French army 


* Les Naufrages célébres. Par MM. Zurcher et Margollé. Paris and 
London: Hachette & Co. 


+ Annuaire de la Société pour [encouragement des Etudes grecques en 
France. Vol. 8. Paris: Durand. 
t Recherches sur la religion premiére de la race indo-iranienne. Par C. 
Paris: Maisonneuve. 
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|| Les Chemins de fer pendant la guerre de 1870-71. 


itself, but the commissariat and all other branches of the s, 
vice, are being reorganized. We need scarcely say how im. 
portant the question of transport is in time of war, and how 
good management of railway conveyances can tell y 
issues of a campaign. There have been lately in France two en. 
deavours to organize a proper system of military transports; the 
one previously to the beginning of the war, under the %: of 
the late Marshal Niel, the other towards the end of the camp 
by M. de Freycinet, the well-known alter ego of M. Gambetta, 

in the intervening period the utmost confusion prevailed every. 
where, and as orders came from all quarters, the various raj} 
companies constantly found themselves unable to act at 
M. Jacqmin’s lectures, written from a strictly technical point of 
view, are full of interesting details put in clear and simple lap. 
guage. He sums up by saying that, with reference to the guhj 
he discusses, the education of French engineers must be carried 
on as if it had never existed before. He recommends the 
tion of Marshal Niel’s system, and shows that the two 
objects to be borne in mind are, first, unity of command, and 
secondly, the association of the military with the technica 
element. 

John the Hermit is in quest of a man able to lead Franes on 
the road to reform.* The idea is an excellent one, but om 
author seems doubtful as to the possibility of finding a philo. 
sopher nage all the qualities which he deems requisite for 
the task; so he makes up his mind to attempt the work of mp. 
generation himself, and writes a book for the purpose of show; 
that, although good men are in the minority here below, yet 
can rule over the rest if they will only display sufficient energy, 

M. Camille Flammarion has written for M. Didier’s Bibl. 
theque populaire a short life of Copernicus which merely cally 
for a brief mention here.f After an introductory chapter on 
the state of physical science in general during the fifteenth century, 
we have a biographical sketch of Copernicus, with an account of his 
labours, and an analysis of the treatise De revoluionibus orbium 
celestium. M. Flammarion devotes a chapter to a demonstration 
of the fact that the true system of the world had been guessed by 
the ancients, and he gives us in the last part of his work an ae. 
count of the manner in which Tycho-Brahe, Galileo, Kepler, and 
Newton continued and perfected the investigations of the Polish 
astronomer. 

Amongst the books lately published on the war, and bearing 4 
kind of semi-official character, we must mention the collection of 
documents which General Uhrich { has printed as an apology for 
his conduct during the siege of Strasburg, and a small volume§ 
in which M. Jules Garnier describes the campaign of the engineer 
ing volunteers in the East of France. Both these works are illus 
trated with maps. 

The heroes of M. Achard’s novels seldom move beyond the 
sphere of ordinary life ||, but they interest us by their originality, 
and the adventures in which they take part are always ae 
proper. Gilberte, who gives her name to the first tale contained 
in M. Achard’s new volume, is a poor girl who wastes away her 
life in feeding on vain fancies, and who falls in love with a weak, 
irresolute man led about by his passions, and utterly destitute of 
that firmness of purpose which might have formed the best 
corrective to the girl’s wild imagination. The second novelette, 
L’ Alerte, is an episode of the late war ; the patriotism of the French 
soldiers is powerfully contrasted with the incapacity of the 
generals who led them to slaughter. 

M. Crisafulli writes in the style of M. Ponson du Terrail and 
M. Gaboriau. His Roi Marthe4 is an extravagant story, the pro- 
legue of which contains a duel and a seduction; the heroine, 
\-obed a king on account of her commanding appearance and her 
b-¢ temper, goes through a succession of love incidents related in 
thac ranting fashion which is so characteristic of modern Feuille 
tonistes. As for M. Ernest Feydeau’s new étude**, even at the risk 
of being accused of softise and hypocrisie, we must pronounce It 
to be one of the worst books composed by the author of Fanny, 
and that is saying a great deal. M. Feydeau, who is not very 
particular in the selection of his epithets, is pleased to describe as 
“ fools” and “hypocrites ” people who are squeamish enough 
turn away in disgust from the narrative of an old libertines 
experiences, 


* L’Homme devant ses Euvres. Par Jean l'Hermite. Paris: Didier. 

¢ Vie de Copernic, et histoire de la découverte du systéme du monde, 
Par Camille Flammarion. Paris: Didier. 

t Documents relatifs au siége de Strasbourg. Publiés par le géoéril 
Uhrich. Paris: Dentu. 

§ Les Volontaires du génie dans U Est. Par Jules Garnier. Paris: Plow. 

{| Les Réves de Gilberte. L’Alerte, Par A. Achard. Paris: Lévy 

€ Leroi Marthe. Par Henri Crisafulli. Paris: Dentu. 

** Le Lion devenu vieux. Par Ernest Feydeau. Paris: Lévy. 
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